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Seualor, 


eldest daughter of King 
Henry VII of England, 
grew up in a day of 
overeating for the rich, 
“alms dishes” for the 
poor. Dinner, served 
at 10 a.m., offered 
many courses but little 








nutritional balance. 


Her father’s fortune was $90,000,000... but 
the poorest child in your class can be better fed! 


With our modern knowledge of foods, there is Foods education is no ‘tassembly-line” process. 


little reason for any child in America to have an Alert teachers now consider each child’s needs. 


inadequate diet. Good nutrition today depends 
far less on the size of Dad’s income than on good 
eating habits. Wherever teachers are using sound 
techniques to help children learn about better 
nutrition, school-wide eating habits show definite 


improvement, 


Does Toni Marcano need more fruit or more milk? 
Does Mary Temple eat too little enriched bread 
and cereals? Why? What you teach and how you 
teach these individual youngsters will help to 
establish good eating habit patterns for healthier, 
stronger citizens. 


a a a a ee a a a a a ee ee a af 


For a healthier America...through nutrition education... 


SOURCE MATERIALS 


[ source ma — ae 
oe enle tate “eee ent Sete aregeea 


“Source Materials” illustrates and describes the nutrition 


Write for descriptive leaflet 


i education aids provided by the milling industry. These mate- 





rials were prepared by education spec ialists in nutrition, 
health, reading and curriculum. Write to: Millers’ National 
Federation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


of new classroom aids: 








Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Vonthly 


The National Service Magazine for the 
Teaching Profession 


CONTENTS 
January 4, 1950 
SECTION | 


a 
The Well Equipped School _ 
Covering the English Convention, 
by Hardy Finch 
Under the NCSS Big Top, 
by Harold M. Long___ 
A-Plus to M.P.A._ 
Too Juvenile for High School? 
Homeroom 313 
Study Outline SSS 


SECTION Ii 
(Following Student Magazine) 


What Is Good Lighting? 
by Felix McCormick . 
Cruising in Gaspe, by Elizabeth Gordon_ = 
Travel Tips__.__ __ 23-7 
For Better Schools. _ 26-T 
Visually Yours___ 
High School Radio Workshop 
Assemblies—Free or Fee ___ 
Sound Advice 
Free Materials _..________ 
It's a Daisy— . 7 
Newest Films and Filmstrips- 


17-7 


29-T 
30-T 
30-T 
_ 31-7 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, Presi 
dent and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor- 
in-Chief * John W. Studebaker, Vice-President 
and Chairman of the Editorial Board * Jack K. 
Lippert, Executive Editor * William Dow Boutwell, 
Editor * Mary Jone Dunton, Art Director 
McC. Gorman, 
McCracken, Vice-President and Treasurer * Don 
Vice-President and Director of Sales 
* Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Man- 
Agnes lLaurino, Business Manager 


Layman, 
Promotion 
ager 


Scholastic Tsacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) con 
tains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teachers. 
Weekly and Monthly go free to teachers order- 
ing classroom subscriptions for any of the Scho- 
lastic group of weekly classroom magazines, in 
quantities of 10 or more to one address. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Per 
Semester 


$.60 


Per 
School Year 
$1.20 

1.20 60 
1.00 50 
SCHOLASTIC 90 45 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
WORLD WEEK 

JUNIOR 





22-T : 


_ 27-1 
28-T | 
29-1 


* Sarah | 
Production Chief * G. Herbert | 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly, with Senior Scholastic | 


bound in, 75 cents per school year (nine issues); 
$1 per two school years (18 issues). Single copy, 
10 cents. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high school English 


classes, is issued monthly, eight times a year; | 


single subscription price $1.00. Special low com 
bination rates (Literary Cavalcade and any 
Scholastic weekly in quantities of five or more) 
available on request. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May age 447 
inclusive, except during school holi 

days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 


of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1950, by 


Scholastic Corp. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Mid-century Misgivings 

Wearing the tatters of two World Wars 
we stand at 1950 a Darien peak 
scanning the horizon of the next half cen- 
tury. What we see fills us less with hope 
than anxiety. While the doctors promise 
to double our life span, the physicists 
threaten to pinch it off in one blinding 
puff. In the next half century men will fly 
higher and faster than ever before; so high 
and so fast that to their eyes the world will 
be no more than a blur. Television will 
free us from the time-consuming effort of 
choice; everyone will see the thing 
at the same instant. And who can ever be 
bored with this endless home that 
never repeats? 

Through the mists we see pensions that 
glitter but may not be gold; larger salaries 
with larger deductions; longer training to 
prepare for jobs that machines will per- 
form in less and less time. 

In this approaching half century of the 
electronic robot only one carry-over from 
the past can be predicted surely. Civiliza- 
tion will keep on tossing its woes at the 
teachers saying: “What we 
education.” 


as on 


Same 


movie 


need is more 


Dan Hull, capable Office of Education 
shepherd of the expanding Life Adjust- 
ment Education program, graciously took 
time to talk to our staff. From him we 
learned that our attention to student rela- 
tionships (Boy dates Girl, etc.) 
phasis on vocations and easy reading is 
just what high schools want 


ISO Poll 


Nine discussion topics that students can 
get their teeth in appear in the poll printed 
in this issue’s study outline for Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, Practical 
English. Mimeograph copies have gone to 
newspaper advisors of the 1,600 
high school members of the Institute of 
Student Opinion conducted by Scholastic 
Watch for ballot results in the 
March issues of our magazines 


and em- 


and 


M hool 


one ot 


We went to Hartford, Conn., recently 
seeking first-hand data for a Jan. 18 fea- 
ture on student driving. There we took 
part in a student radio panel discussion 
on raising driver license age to 18. When 
the Hartford Courant’s James Looby asked 
at what age the students learned to drive 


a car, two said, “Eleven!” —W.D.B. 


For an easy way to 
request services from 
our advertisers use 
FREE MATERIALS 
coupon page 30-T. 





Please- 
MAY WE ASK YOUR HELP! 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


wants to recommend to 25¢-35¢ 
reprint book publishers new 
titles — titles other than those 
now available through Scholastic 
Book Service. 


You will be helping yourself and 
others by listing below the bouks 
which you believe would be 
helpful in your teaching if avail- 
able in 25¢-35¢ pocket-sized 
editions. 


Title 
Author 


* - 
Title 


Author 


Title 
Author 


Title 
Author 


Title 


Author 


Title 
Author 


Title 
Author 


Z 
Title 


Author 


Title 
Author 


e 
Title 


Author 


Thank you. 


Please sign. We'll send you a complete 
list of the 25+-35¢ books now avail- 
able for school use through Scholastic 
Book Service. 


Name 
School 
Address - 
City 

Zone State 

Fill in and send to 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


7 East 12th Street 
New York 3, New York 





Che Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


* 


* * 


FOR EASY READING 





1949's TOP TEN | 


Major U. S. Education Events 
of Year Selected in Ballot 


educational 
by 
the 
Dis- 


major U. § 
of 1949 
educators responding 
Educator's Washington 
patch ballot 

1. Creation of the 
Commission 
Schools 


Roy 


Ten 


events as voted 


to 


National 
tor the 


chairmaned by 


Citizens 
Public 
Time's Larsen 

2. Cardinal Spellman-Mrs 
Roosevelt debate on Federal aid 
to education 

3. John 
lav celebration 

4. Re port of the state gover- 
study 
School 


Dewey's 90th birth 


education 
Eight State 


OTS CTISIS 


The I 


Systems 


rty 


>. Regional programs of 


igher education—launched in 
the South 
West 

6. Enunciation of policy on 
vhat schools should teach dur- 
American Ed 


projecte d in the 


ng the cold war 
ucation and International Ten- 
Educational Policies 


Commission 


ions, by 


Continued bumper rops 


t babies 
8. Deteat of 
irtment of Welfare 
i threat to U.S 


De 
regarded 
Office of 


Education inde pe ndence 


proposed 


). Increased pressure to end 
liscrimination 
10. Creation 


10l Boards 


in education 
of a National 
Assn. central of 


On Washington Griddle 
Wasl 


Con 


ington As 


rress reconvenes 


President 


Truman will 


rue press tor Federal aid 


education 
isk why ol 


Congress will 


ind in ersities own spa 


partment 


factories de 

ind piston 

Re} 

billion 
m 

A nati 


will be 


ring « 
Mason ch 
dollars 


ompa 
that 
tax 


irges 


escapes 


hool 


pressed 


onal sé building 

uryves 
The 

tor national scholarships 

of Social Security 


teachers on a 


idministration will 
Extension 
» include volun 
ilready approved by 


s likely to 


ury basis 
he He 
Senate 
The House 
ite approved measures for 
National 
iid 


Use pass the 


will consider Sen 
1) 
Science Foundation, 


to medical education 


Finds Grades Go Down 
Clifton, N. J 


steady 
direct 


Tracing 
decline in grades as 


result of a_ steady 


crease in television sets, Princi- 
Sheehan finally 
-a- | that in non-video homes 33 


pal Charles N 
wrote to all 
son for poor work 


parents 


he said, 


This is not a hit or 


Millions for Buildings 


Hundreds of new schools will 


rise in California’s rural 
financed by 
proved $250,000,000 

In Ohio 
ind bond 
the 
proval 


Ne Ww 


tricts 
bonds 
580 special 
issues Cane 
voters; two-thirds won 
York must 
1956 reports 
Francis T. Spaulding 
Hartford, Conn \ 
Assembly 


General voted 


HONORS 


Valley Pa 
speaking 
Scholastic 
Medal Award 


Foundation 


Forge 
up for 
from 
The Medal Is 
recognition of the 
series by 


that 


Democracy 

Eichelberger ran 

last vear 

Another Medal 
:ppeared in Nov 

These 


Aw urd 
net 
al English. It is 
Are 


America, 


Council radio script for which 


George Jennings will 


Jan 26 


the presentation on 


que si 


Trenton, N. J.: Free 
sion ot 
in the 
mended In a policy 


the N. J]. State Board of 


cation 


controversial 


classroom is re¢ 


One re 
“is | cent 
the late hours kept by the chil- 
dren due to television programs. 
miss opin- 


dis- 
voter-ap- 


le vies 
betore 
ap- 


idd $1,200 
000,000 in school buildings by 


Commissioner 


special 
6? 
400,000 for school building aid. 


For 
freedom 

Magazines received a 
I ree doms 


“All Out for 
Rosa 


serially 


us salari Ss 
ns Albany, N. Y 
om 
idopted by 
Edu 


When TV Ownership Goes Up 


a | ion but an actual fact fo 
1 | after very careful study 
recommend that this condit 
be remedied.” 

Elmo Roper poll takers fou 


families read 
bedtime 


of the 


tween dinner and 


homes with television only 


per cent still read 


ind 
ion 


ind 
per 
be- 

in 


18 





ARITHMETIC PROBLEM 


To textbook 
Waldo P 
Publishing 


publisher 
(Web 
pu 


Johnson 
ster Co 
question If 100 pounds 0 
cotton bought 
n 1895 how many speller 
1949 


Corr 


would it buy in 
16 


simila 


Johnson's answer 


and hogs show ‘ 


Says. 


ratio, he 





this recent typical textbook 


15 spellers 


Ss 


t 


t 


s 


2 


r 








O of E CHANGES 


the U. S 
Elementary ; 


Changes at 
of Education 
secondary school divisions « 
solidated. Galen Jones will 
both. Bess Goodvkoo 
Asso 
conterences 
Hull becor 


ond iry 


pe rv ise 
ippointed Commissio 
in charge of 
surveys. J. Dan 
dir. for se 
Don 5S. Patterson 
tary. Auviliary radio 
visual, et und Central Se 
idm onsolidated, Ra 
Flynt, dir 


in 


asst schoc 


for elem 


wih- 
2 Practi- 

Things  § 
t Chicago Radio 


ices 


M 


Here and There 


receive 


Che Chicago Tea 
AFI 


IncTeAase d 


Chicago 
ers Union says it wa 
12} per ct 
New 
ve Court ruled th 
berg to 
trom schools is 


ti 


' Fi 


Suprer 


law bar subvers 


onsti 


nal 
ma 


Ten Rules to Keep a School Running Smoothly 


extra or 


you 


Here 


rules do 
class, or school? 


it Supt. P I 


By what 
your 
ten th 
Rockford 

1. Do not play favorites 

2. Make 
is vou can keep 


3. Discard “I 


only such 


ind my 
we” and ‘ 


1. Be that staff 


bers know what is expected 


sure 


5. Tell employees—quickly— 


when thev do a good job. 


run 6 
ire 
Ewing 
Ill pastes in his hat 


promises 
for 


menm- 


Recognize unu 
il performance 
7. Tell people 


of changes 


well im 


Vance that will 
fect them 
8. Explain reasons for chat 
in procedure or policy 
9. Take 
omplaints or ideas 
10 


only 


trine to listen 


gets resi 


but Pp 


An executive 
through peopl 
should be 


viduals 


ph 


not as a mass. 


Office 


ind 
on- 
su- 
utz 
ner 
ind 
nes 
Is; 


iudio 


r\ 
Iph 


ch 
nts 


nt 


York's 


ves 


tu 


su 


id 


+ 
ul 
ive 


to 


its 


eO- 


treated as indi 


Do Pensions for 
Teachers Lag? 


Comparison of CIO $100 per 
Month and Teacher Programs 

Jeseph Jones, teacher, reads 
in the paper that CIO steel and 
auto workers are now assured 
of $100 
the company 
how _ this 
with his teacher pension 

Some light tor Jones and all 
other teachers appears in the 
NEA’s newest research bulletin, 
Teachers in Public Schools 

Average teac her Jone S pays 4 
to 5 per cent of his salary into 
the fund After 
teaching 40 years and living to 
be 65 Jones 
$3,000-$4,000 per if he 
lives in Mass., Hawaii, Fla 
N. C., N. J., or Ohio. But if he 
teaches in Nebr., Ark Va 
he must enjoy old on 
$1,000 or less 

‘lf U. S. Steel 
pensions why 
asks Jones 


contribute 5 


pensions per month 


paid by Jones 


wonders compares 


retirement 
will receive 


vear 


or 
age 
can pay tor 
my stater 

should I 
cent to 
runs up to 


cant 
“Why 
per 
own pension? That 
more than $7,000 
$10,000 counting interest! 
Actually U. S. Steel adds to 
pension a worker acquires 
Social Security to 
the total pension up to 
per month The steel 
through Social Security 


my 


perhaps 


the 
through 
bring 
$100 
worker 
pays 1.5 per cent of his salary 
“Must he 
do to re 


work as long is I 


eve a pension? isks 
Jones 


No 


TECCIVE 


workers at 65 can 
$100 


> 


Steel 
the 
itter 


per month 


pension 5 vears of ser\ 
1c¢ 

point of 
view steel 
worker better off than I am? 

Average teacher 

receive on retirement 
$200 per but he 
work longer to earn it and con 
three 


pension 


“From a pension 


savs Jones is a 
will 
ibout 


Jones 


month must 


| | 
tribute times as much to 


the fund 


AASA Voting 


School 
A.AS.A are 
dent Nominees 
Trenton N J 
Oberholtzer, Denver; Virgil M 
Rogers, Battle Creek, Mich., 
Warren T. White Dallas; Al 
fred D. Simpson, Harvard Uni, 


superintendents 
voting a presi 
Paul Loser 


Kenneth | 





iM, SCRIFM OW ' 
OUTER 


Many of today’s coal buyers “write their 

own prescriptions.” In buying coal they 

specify not only the grade and size, but car- 

bon, volatile ash, and sulphur content, and 

heat value as well. That’s the reason for 

painstaking steps (top, left) in preparing 

r “ coal for today’s market. The man at the 

Photo from United Electric Coal Companies left is inspecting a bulk sample, while the 

A “preparation” control laboratory—at the mouth of a modern coal mine. at: se ’ 
chemist is weighing coal before analyzing 

it. His complete “lab” report will help 
govern the coal’s quality and assist prepa- 
ration plant superintendents in delivering 


“prescription coal” to customers. 


ke fn : A a ih + Ret 5 


America's utilities feed giant boilers by remote control from central op- Costly equipment at modern mechanized mines care- 
'y equip 


erating rooms like this. Whatever the grade of coal required, it must be fully and continuously loads each type of coal into 


uniform in size, moisture content, and be free from foreign matter. railroad cars without breakage, or “degradation,” 


So that pupils can both see and learn the fascinating NOW 
story of coal mining, we've cooperated with the Soc iety jth. a 
for Visual Education in producing a new 50-frame film VISUAL AlDs7/ 


strip on coal. For this film, “COAL—W here We Find It Society for Visual Education, Inc., Dept. ST 
And How We Mine It,” along with an accompanying 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


comprehensive teachers’ manual, see the coupon. Please send me film strip, with teacuers’ manual, on 


‘COAL—Where We Find It And How We Mine It.” 


ah Price: $3.00. 
BITUMINOUS baie COAL School or Organization__ 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Name ™ 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION Street a 


WASHINGTON, D. C. City ___ Zone ______ State __ 








BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





The Well Equipped School 


‘é WANT to show this to our architect,” said one enthusiastic 
audio-visual director when we asked his advice on this 
ground plan for “The Well Equipped School.” 

Architects seldom get around to equipment They draw 
shells—beautiful, childless, teacherless shells Architects often 
forget that modern teachers use films and filmstrips; run radio 
workshops; want to make their own teaching aids 

It is up to vou to tell the architects what you want for a new 


building or a renovation. Architects welcome suggestions. Show 





By EDWARD G. BERNARD 
VERA FALCONER 
WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 
WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 


Illustration by Evo E. Mizerek 


them this sketch, if it appeals to you. Add or subtract according to you 
particular needs 

This well equipped school is a joint product. We sought the advice of 
such leaders as Francis and Elizabeth Noel of California, Eleanar Child of 
Greenwich, Conn., Charles Luminati of Great Neck, L. L., and others. Then 
we asked our contributing editors, William J. Temple (Sound Advice), Vera 
Falconer (Visually Yours), and Edward G. Bernard to fit out certain rooms. 
Mr. Bernard directs the Curriculum Materials Div., New York Board of 
Education, and serves as consultant to the U. S. Navy. 

We choose to equip only a wing, leaving physical education to our 
neighbor, Scholastic Coach; home ec and the heating plant to others. But 
that classroom in lower left typifies others throughout the building. 

No, you don’t have to build a new school to add these services. They 
can be introduced to older buildings. For smaller schools the speech and 
radio workshop classrooms may be combined; and can be used for regular 

Continued on page 18-T) 
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By HARDY FINCH 


Covering 
the English 


onvention 


EW 
in English in- 
struction held the 
attention of 3,000 
teachers attending 
the 39th annual 
National Council of 
English Teachers 
convention in But- 
falo, Nov. 24-26. 
Major trends are 
these 
More 
tion of English as a tool for thinking 
Broadening of English with more at- 


directions 


Mark A. Neville 
NCTE president 
considera- 


tention to speech, listening, and rela- 
tion to other arts 
More attention to instructional 
especially audio-visual aids. 
More better 
program for the neglected 60 per cent 


ids, 


concern for a English 
in high school 

More stress on “selling” the English 
program to the public. 

The concept of usage challenges the 
old concept of grammar. 

“Mechanical means of communica- 
tion offer a threat to the 
umount and quality of reading done by 
Americans,” Edward S. Noves, Yale 
English department member, declared 
at the opening meeting. “It will become 
difficult for parents and 
reading habits and 


growling 


increasingly 
teachers to foster 
for students of anv age to maintain 
them.” 

Mark Neville president-elect, urged 
his fellow take a broad 
“The function of English is not 


to develop facility in the use of 


teachers to 
view 
only 
our language but also to complement 
teaching and learning in all other areas. 
English is the core of the curriculum, jn- 
cluding social studies.” 

Marion Sheridan, NCTE president, 
warned teachers against making English 
work so easy that no thinking is neces- 
She that though 
English is for everv student it ought 
kind 
Island for the masses.” 

Other speakers on the evening pro- 
Harry I. Good, new Buffalo 
superintendent of schools, and Louella 
B. Cook of Minneapolis, NCTE first 


vice-president 


Sary declared even 


“not be a 


* journey to Coney 


cram were 


Semantics is very important for per- 
sons who live in a “propaganda age,” 
S. I. Havakawa, author of Language in 
Action and editor of The Semantics 
Journal, told a large Friday morning 
‘Millions of dollars are spent 
by persons who are trying to make up 
our minds for us.” Calling for reality 
in writing he declared, “A statement 
with fully verifiable relation to reality, 
even if poorly written and misspelled, 


session. 


is more important and more meaningful 
than the most beautifully phrased senti- 
ments which do not bear a close rela- 
tionship to reality.” 


Curriculum Commission Reports 


Importance of critical attention to 


mass media of communication also 
came to the fore again in the NCTE 
Curriculum report. Dora 


V. Smith, Univ. of Minnesota, commis- 


Commission 


sion director, predicted “the increased 
emphasis on the study of newspapers, 
radio in the English 
include instruction in 
how to detect crooked straight 
thinkers.” The Commission will also 
propose the elimination of the old-fash- 
ioned practice of drilling rules of gram- 
mar into children, she reported. 

She advocated the expression of ef- 
before the learning of 
According to this Com- 


and 


will 


magazines, 
C lassroom 
and 


fective ideas 


grammar rules 





Grammar Doesn’t Live Here 
Anymore 


A ditty dedicated to Prof. Walter V. 
Kaulfers who said, “I would throw out 
all grammar. I would place it all in a 
bottle and send it to Harvard.” 

I been to the english teacher meeting 
up to buffalo and I hear a college pro- 
fesser give out the glad news that gram- 
mar ain't necessary no more don’t be 
old fashioned he with trying to 
learn children about commas 
colons periods clauses or drill “em about 

must agree with its subject he 
drill are dull and tiresome and 
grammar why not bottle it and sent it 
to Harvard which when he Kaulfers I 
mean wants some for an article for the 
english journal I suppose he ride on a 
train down to Cambridge and takes him- 
self a swig. —KEditor 


says 


sime- 


verbs 


says 


mission proposal, students would write 
first and then receive suggestions for 
overcoming the weaknesses of their 
sentences. 

It urges a subordination of form in 
literature to its meaning. “We want to 
help people to read literature for its 
content first and its form second,” she 
éxplained. Dr. Smith said that literary 
works, traditionally studied at certain 
grade levels, will be rearranged to serve 
the emotional and mental growth of 
special age groups. 

Dr. Smith announced that the Com 
first about two- 
thirds done and published in 
1950 


volume _ is 
will be 


mMIssion § 


English Is Vocational 


One of the most talked-about 
speeches was that of Robert H. Hilkert 
vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, on “Language 
tencies Required by Occupational 
Choice.” Mr. Hilkert criticized the 
teaching of business English in our 
schools, “not because it isn’t good, but 
simply because it isn’t enough. Some of 
you, I suspect, feel that it is downright 
a vocational 


Compe- 


vulgar to sell English as 
subject. You have preferred to cook up 
something called business English, an 
inferior product, and you have put it 
on the market. I think that you would 
do better to sell the real McCoy. There 
is nothing vulgar about honest salesman- 
ship applied to a first-class product.” 
Mr. Hilkert that the 
literature is indispensable. “Great works 
the great 


said study of 
of literature,” he said, “are 
textbooks of human relations.” 

Mr. Hilkert advocated the teaching 
of group conference participation. In a 
group conference, “four or five men, sit- 
ting around a table, examine a prob- 
lem that has arisen, state their opinions 
and ideas, pool judgments, and come 
up with a decision which influences or 
determines a course of action. . . . Is 
there a place in English teaching for a 
kind of training which may help to 
develop group conference skill?” he 
asked. 

John DeBoer, editor of Elementary 
English, also asked for a revaluation of 
literature for its influence on human 
behavior. “The large percentage of stu- 
dents who drop eut of high school be- 
fore graduation and the relative lack 
of interest in English classes on the 
part of many students have led to the 
reconsideration of the uses of litera- 
ture. . . . Use books to make life more 
meaningful . . . to free students from 
racial and religious prejudice . . . to 
help them develop a sense of responsi- 
bility for their fellow men.” 

In the first series of Friday afternoon 
conterences, speakers discussed the re- 
sources English teachers might use in 


(Continued on page 24-T) 





Easier teaching 





with lessons 


New! 
VOLUME II 


“| CAN HEAR 
IT NOW" 


The authentic voices and sounds of our own 
time—from VJ-Day through 1948. Actual 
events and personalities, including VJ-Day 
Celebrations. La Guardia Reads The Comics 
Churchill Delivers “Iron Curtain” Speech - 
The National Conventions: Truman, Dewey, 
Wallace + “Babe Ruth Day” at Yankee 
Stadium -« Mrs. Roosevelt « The Marshall 
Plan + Princess Elizabeth Married - The 
New State of Israel is Born. 





Narrated by Edward R. Murrow 
Columbia Long Playing Record 
ML 4261 or 78 RPM Set MM-881 





A Treasury of Teaching Aids 
THE COLUMBIA LP LONG PLAYING RECORD CATALOG 


The Record That Plays Up To 50 Minutes . Uninterrupted music 
at its finest - No breaks in movements « Complete works on one Record - 
More Music for Your Money + Nonbreakable + Saves Storage Space 
The world’s largest catalog of high fidelity recordings—The Columbia LP 
Catalog—offers you more than 1500 magnificent selections, complete sym- 
phonies, concertos, operas, children’s music, song collections—endless re- 
sources for music appreciation. 


that live! 








1ion to the F uU 


‘“ 


“| CAN HEAR IT NOW” 
VOLUME | 


The stirring story of the unforgettable years 
1933-1945. King Edward’s Abdication, Crisis 
in Europe, Churchill, Hitler, Pearl Harbor, 
FDR, Stalin, Eisenhower, Jap Surrender—all 
the drama-packed moments of the most event- 
ful era in history 


Columbia Long Playing 
Record ML 4095 or 
78 RPM Set MM-800 








“YOU ARE THERE”’ 


The Battle of Gettysburg 
July 3, 1863 


The Signing of the Magna Charta 
June 19, 1215 


On-the-scene newscast enactment, by top 
reporters and analysts, of stirring historical 
scenes, with the thrilling quality of living 
reality 
Columbia Long Playing 
Record ML 4149 or Two 78 RPM Sets 
M-822 and M-823 











COLUMBIA @® RECORDS 


FOR THE FINEST RECORDED MUSIC OF EVERY KIND 


“Columbia.” 


“Masterworks,” @X and @ Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Marcas Registradas 
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By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School 


OT one convention but several 
under one tent—that was the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies an- 
nual meeting in Baltimore over Thanks- 
Headline speakers at 
infor- 


giving weekend 
general SesSs1OnSs,; give-and-take 
mality 


ngs; 


at luncheons and section meet- 
board of di- 
Council 


“behind the scenes” 
ransacting 
business; the open business meeting de- 
Scholastic’s Thanks 
giving party; lobby conversations with 


rectors meetings 


bating resolutions 


iid and new friends; genial welcomes 
it the exhibits 

More than 
meetings, explored the city, looked at 
the Baltimore school exhibit 
joved the gracious hospitality of the 


200 teachers attended 
and en 


Local Arrangements Committee, chair- 
naned by Harry Bard. 

Off my cuff I report the following 
headlines from general sessions speak- 
ers: A forthright indictment of the 
Soviet svstem of mind control, by George 
S. Counts, based on his recent book 
with Nucia Lodge), The Country of 
the Blind; a reaflirmation of the need 
for teaching the changes of a changing 
world, by Baltimore’s superintendent, 
William H. Lemmel; Clark M. Eichel 
berger’s stirring appraisal, at the Fri 
day banquet, of the achievements of 
UN; Edgar Ansel Mowrer’s rejoinder, 
next day, that the UN had failed and 
must give way to a world government 
is to be postponed; a_ schol- 
arly analvsis by Otto Klineberg of 
UNESCO's study of the effects of in- 
formation on attitudes which contribute 


if war 


to group tensions; and the showing, at 
the final session, of three films by 
William H. Hartley's Audio-visual 
Committee, with panel and audience 
discussion: Due Process of Law Denied 
from Ox-Bow Incident), Benjamin 
Franklin, and Picture in Your Mind 
President W 
concern 
vhen he said, “The prowlings of the 
Klan. unwarranted attacks on textbooks, 
the banning of magazines and books, 
the prescribing of curriculum content 
by statute, the subjecting of our pro- 
fession to oaths of loyalty, the pillory- 
ing of teachers for justifiable criticism, 


Francis English voiced 


over threats to our freedom 


the making of baseless charges that the 
and the at- 
tempts by vested interests to determine 
what shall be taught, are evidences of 
i lack of faith in the democratic way 
ind a lack of understanding on the part 
f too many Americans of what modern 
schools are attempting to do to prepare 
young Americans for responsible, un- 
selfish, and effective citizenship.” 
Luncheon with: 
Hoover Report Labor 


schools are un-American, 


The 


and 


sessions dealt 


UNESCO, 


Under the 
NCS8s 
Bis Top 


Trends e Headliners 


New Officers e@ Actions 


Education The Point 4 Program, 
Changing Latin American Relations. In 
discussing the Hoover report, Hugh L. 
Elsbree of the Librarv of Congress told 
his audience that while economy might 
receive greater attention, increased gov 
ernment service would be the primary 
benefit. I. James Quillen, reporting his 
personal observations on UNESCO in 
Europe and the Near East, emphasized 
that the ultimate hope of a free world 
community must be developed by edu- 
cation 

More than 
scheduled. Program chairman Erling M. 
Hunt president-elect 
these to provide for both extensive and 
intensive discussion. Some topics, like 


30 section meetings were 


now arranged 


American history, world history prob- 


lems, current affairs instruction, and 
grade level from primary 


through university were presented in 


interests 


two sessions. Other topics, such as con- 
servation, guidance, safety, atomic en- 
ergy, evaluation, and intergroup rela- 
tions, were taken up in single sessions. 





TRENDS 


Observable trends in social studies 
teaching are: (1) Recognition of the 
cumulative effects and limitations upon 
academic freedom of the psychological 
warfare expected to characterize the 
next decade; (2) determination to con- 
tinue teaching the need for. and the 
machinery of, improved international 
relations; (3) continued use, in re- 
search studies, of the technique of text- 
book analysis toward the end of reduc- 
ing group tensions by identifying objec- 
tionable and/or out-of-date concepts 
found in textbooks; (4) conviction of 
the need for teaching more economic 
information; (5) increased use of film- 
strips and recordings, independently of 
each other, in classrooms where hereto- 
fore audio-visual aids have generally 
meant the use of sound motion pic- 
tures; (6) development of improved 
methods for teaching current affairs in 
order that the use of periodicals may 
be better related to courses of study. 


Prior to the opening of the conven- 
tion, 16 board of director members sat 
for two days (and nights!) hearing re 
ports of officers, discussing committee 
reports, making policy decisions, adopt- 
ing a budget, and fixing future meeting 
places (Minneapolis in 1950). NCSS 
now has a membership of over 4,500 
and operates on a_ budget of 
$50,000. 

Reports from 11 chait 
men required considerable time and 
attention. For example, eight new titles 

including a World History yearbook 
and five bulletins) were published this 
vear by a committee of which Dorothy 
McClure is chairman. Her 


progress on two 


over 


committee 


report of 


forthcoming 
books (Contempo- 
rary Affairs and Cit- 
izenship Education) 


vear- 


and several more 


bulletins was ap- 
proved. Arch Troel- 
strup reported for 
draft 


state- 


discussion a 
of a_ policy 
on academic 
The re- 

John 
committee on resolutions was 
discussed and referred to the NCSS 
business meeting for action. A program 
of curriculum bulletins was discussed 
Julian Aldrich, chairman. Two 
other committee chairmen, Allen  Y. 
King (election procedure) and Har- 
ry Bard (relation of state and local 
councils to NCSS) were instructed to 
collaborate in reporting to a breakfast 
meeting of State Council officers. Other 
business items included a discussion of 
the editorial program of Social Educa- 
tion with its editor, Paul Todd; the 
adoption of a plan for membership 
promotion in 1950; and the program 
for the 30th annual meeting, of which 
Myrtle Roberts of Dallas is chairman. 

At the Friday afternoon business 
meeting a lively debate marked the 
offering of a resolution calling for legal 
safeguards in the investigation of 
teachers accused of membership in 
groups committed to a totalitarian po- 
litical philosophy. The resolution de- 
plored the application of “automatic 
penalties” in such cases without due 
process of law. A substitute resolution 
embodying such points, offered by 
Howard E. Wilson, was adopted unani- 
mously. Among other resolutions adopt- 
ed were those which favored increased 
education to improve international re 
lations, increased Federal aid to public 
education, increased scholarship aid for 
universities, improvement of intergroup 
relations, greater attention to social 
education in the total school cur- 
riculum. NCSS voted to oppose official 
blacklisting of materials for student use 


ment 
Erling M. Hunt 


freedom. : 
New President 


port of 


Payne's 


with 





on the grounds that banning of text- 
books was a threat to the principles of 
competitive free enterprise. 


Officers Elected 


New officers elected at this session 
were: Erling M. Hunt, Columbia Univ. 
president; Myrtle Roberts, Dallas, 
Texas, first v.p.; Julian C. Aldrich, New 
York Univ., second v.p.; Ray R. Brown, 
Los Angeles, John Haefner, Univ. of 
Iowa, and Ruth Robinson, Cleveland, 
directors. 

Teacher-subscribers, as well as offi- 
cers of the Council, guests of 
Scholastic at a Thanksgiving buffet 
party following the reception by the 
Baltimore and Middle States Councils 
for the Social Studies. Toastmaster 
Kenneth M. Gould introduced NCSS 
officers, past and present, and members 
of the staff of Scholastic publications. 
Informally this writer was pleased to 
meet and chat with many users of 
Scholastic and readers of this depart- 
ment in Scholastic Teacher. Among 
those to whom I talked were two who 
had traveled far to attend, Miss Lowers 
and Miss Weber of Los Angeles. They 
are enthusiastically promoting a NCSS 
meeting in their fair city! I trust they 
won't forget to send in comments to 
Scholastic Teacher, as well as others 
whom I urged to do the same, such as 
Paul Glatzert of Erie, Messrs. Young 
and Fletcher of New Jersey and Flor- 
ida, respectively. 

Learned from Pau] Seehausen about 
Indiana’s American history out- 
line; from Ralph Cordier about Penn- 
svlvania’s 12-year curriculum revision. 

Parts of two floors, the mezzanine 
and a corridor next to the ballroom in 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, were given 
over to book and magazine exhibitors, 
whose generous support helps to make 
these conventions possible. Here, at all 
times, were teachers chatting with sales 
representatives and with each other 
about new books, discussing courses of 
study, and discovering new uses for 
periodicals, recordings, maps. and 
other teaching aids. 


were 


new 


Best Convention Story 


Otto Klineberg, to illustrate the difficulty 
of changing a fixed conviction, told about 
a certain man, otherwise normal, who was 
possessed of the belief that he was dead. 
His relatives, his friends, his doctor tried 
without avail to convince him otherwise. 
Finally a psychiatrist, failing in other 
means, said, “Do dead men bleed?” “Why, 
no, of course not!” said the man. Where- 
upon the psychiatrist took a scalpel and 
made an incision in the man’s hand from 
which blood flowed freely. “By golly,” 
said the man, “dead men do bleed!” 


Correction: For the brochure, Books for 
Academically Retarded Children, available 
trom Board of Education, Newark, N. J., 


send 50 cents 


i to the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America and John 
Braslin, in particular, for salvaging and 
editing Hollywood's best products for 
school use. John Braslin used to teach 
English at New Haven (Conn.) High 
School. There he collected publicity 
pictures of good films from local thea- 
tre owners to stir his classes to wider 
reading. Prof. Mark May invited him to 
expand M.P.A.’s educational service 
through Teaching Film Custodians. 

This project undertakes to supply 
Hollywood films that teachers want 
edited down to class schedule time lim- 
its. In 1946 the National Council for 
the Social Studies asked for history 
films. So M.P.A. let audio-visual chair- 
man William H. Hartley and his group 
look at miles of film. From these they 
picked a history series. They told John 
Braslin what to cut out. 

“Cleopatra wore too few clothes,” 
says Mr. Braslin, “so our school version 
of DeMille’s Cleopatra is mostly An- 
thony’s show.” 

By now this teacher-M.P.A. collab- 
oration yields this impressive historical 
film play list: 


Mark Anthony of Rome (Cleopatra), Hen- 
ry Wilcoxon, Claudette Colbert 

The Crusaders, Henry Wilcoxon 

The House of Rothschild, George Arliss 

Conquest, Charles Boyer 

Tale of Two Cities, Ronald Colman 

Winning Our Independence (Howards of 
Virginia), Cary Grant, Martha Scott 

Johnson and Reconstruction (Tennessee 
Johnson), Van Heflin, Lionel Barrymore 

Driven Westward (Brigham Young), Dean 
Jaggers, Tyrone Power 


Students like to read books that in- 
spire films. The Ox-Bow Incident and 
others are in 25-cent editions (p. 3-T). 
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Drums Along the Mohawk, Henry Fonda, 
Claudette Colbert 

Communication Westward (Wells Fargo), 
Joel McCrea 

Due Process of Law Denied (The Ox-Bou 
Incident), Dana Andrews, Henry Fonda 


These are truly remarkable films 
Due Process of Law Denied, a film 
classic, speaks better than words against 
rope-happy mobs. The Reconstruction 
Era’s greatest drama unrolls in Johnson 
and Reconstruction. 

T.F.C. now works with two other 
teacher groups. Guided by Music Edu- 
cators National Conference advisors, 
chairmaned by Lila Belle Pitts, it now 
offers 30-minute versions of Inside Op- 
era with Grace Moore (One Night of 
Love), and The Great Waltz (Johann 
Strauss biography). It will soon add 
The Schumann Story (Song of Love) 
with Paul Henried and Katherine Hep- 
burn. 

With the aid of a newly appointed 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish group, Marion Sheridan, chairman, 
John Braslin will soon add to T.F.C.’s 
earlier English series. 

All T.F.C. films may be obtained on 
low-cost long-lease terms. 

Our great mass communication media 
pay so little heed to education that for 
this project the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America well deserves an A-plus, 


Sound Without Words 

Would you be interested in “expe- 
rience films,” which tell simple dra- 
matic stories in vivid photography ac- 
companied by natural sounds—no nar- 


ration or dialogue? A series of such 
films produced in Sweden by Arne 
Sucksdorff (1948 Academy Award 
winner for Symphony of a City) has 
been imported by Rudolph Carlson Pro- 
ductions for theatrical release. Mr. Carl- 
son also contemplates 16 mm. release 
to schools if teachers are interested. Un- 
believably real, these films present 
animals so realistically that we can un- 
derstand their emotions, reactions, and 
problems. Shadows on the Snow shows 
winter mountain animal activities and 
a bear hunt on skis with the bear final- 
ly chasing the hunter. In Struggle for 
Survival seacoast birds struggle to pro- 
tect their young from marauders. 
Shadow of the Hunter, a hunter’s day 
in the woods, reveals the animals’ re- 
actions. 
. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ new 
A Visit With Cowboys dispels erroneous 
ideas of cowboy life without detracting 
from its charm. Don, an Eastern boy, 
visits a ranch where he sees jeep and 
truck serving many purposes, watches 
a branding roundup, horseshoeing, a 
fence rider, and a rodeo. 
—VerRA FALCONER 
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New T-1-8 Clubs 
Accepted Again 


F YOU are a teacher who wanted to 

start a Teen Age Book Club last fall 
and were informed that no more T-A-B 
CLUBS could be accepted—rejoice! 

With twice as many copies on hand 
of the good titles selected by the T-A-B 
CLUB Selection Committee for this 
coming term, the T-A-B CLUB hopes 
not to disappoint a single teacher o1 


librarian 


Students Read More 


Teachers and librarians who love 
books and reading so much that they 
want to open new reading vistas for 
their students declare there is nothing 
like the T-A-B CLUB 

Students like 
Club—the 
idea of discussing mu 
tual their triends. The 
gav, colorful pocket-sized books 


to their 2 


running thei own 


be 0k 


belonging—oft 


free dividends—the 


reading with 
al peal 
each 


purses only 25¢ 


There Are Two T-A-B CLUBS 
Teen Ae Book ( lub, 


three and years ago, 


The Senior 
started 
| 


one-halt 
as put more than two million good 
books into the 
senior high school students. The Junior 
r-A-B CLUB, for 


ind junior high school 


hands and homes ot 


uppe! elementary 
students, was 
edu 
cators asked for something for the age 


started last fall, because so many 


vhen reading interest begins to lag 

Now that it is open T-A-B CLUB 
season again, why not decide to trv out 
this educationally sound reading pro 
gram? It works for others; it 


should 
vork for vou 


How to Start Your T-A-B CLUB 


fill in, and mail 
A-B CLUB box on 


return 


( lip the coupon 
Or, check the I 
ur Scholastic 

You will receive 
i tree sample r-A-B CLUB book 


complete details 


order card 


materials to start your Club 
vour students read 


\-B CLUB selections 
Scholastic 


Be ready when 
ibout the fine T 
in their February 1 


this coupon 


madga- 


TODAY 


m iiling 


| would like to try out (check one) 
the Junior T-A-B CLUB 
the Senior T-A-B CLUB 


| have students (give number) 
Please send free book. 

Nome 

School 

Address 


City State 


Students Declare 
Reading a Problem 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman, Teen Age Book Ciub Selection Committee 


pe eer pee in a California high 
school were asked to list their tears, 
problems, inhibitions, and satisfactions 
Only three problems prevalent among 
young people today, it turned out, out- 
ran reading in this listing. The student 
himself today realizes how important it 
to read and 


to learn how 


everv effort should be made to give him 


is for him 
reading that will be so enjovable tha’ 


he will learn to read almost without 
knowing it 
This is the turn of the vear 


dents 


ind stu- 


mav be interested in having a 
group of mottoes that will enable them 
to understand the problems of educa- 
tion. Here are a half-dozen for the first 


six months 
4 child’s education should begin at 
least 100 years before he was born 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Discussion Topics for 


BIG RED 
What is the 
Does it attract you? Explain 


setting of this story? 


Tell something about Danny—about 
Big Red 

What is the nature of the battle they 
Are they 


must wage? successful? In 


2 


1 
what way 


THE GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY 
What part 


play in this story? How is a turtle 


does a supposed ghost 
concerned in the plot? Does any 
other non-human 
Is the bov detective 
Explain why you think so, or don't. 


creature appear? 


good one? 


How does his occupation help Dju- 
na? Explain by means of this story. 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 


In what war was the battle fought 
that is described in this novel? Can 
vou give the name of the hero? 

The chief character in the story is 
battle. Tell 
and what happens when he gets 


When does he 


wounded in the how 
back to his comrades 
show true bravery? 
If vou know a G. I. who saw 
action, ask him if he 
Crane truthfully 
when 


battle 

thinks that 

describes the way 

men feel they first go under 
fire. Report his answer. 

4. Explain the title of the 
means of the storv itself 


book by 


Nothing so educates us as a shock 
Will Durant 


Perhaps the most valuable result of 
all education is the ability to make 
yourself do the thing you have to do, 
when it ought to be done, whether you 
like it or not Thomas H. Huxley 


Learning is like rowing upstream 
not to advance is to drop back 
Chinese Proverb 
Too great a gulf has been placed 
between learning and laughter. 
Heywood Broun 
Repetition is the 
tion 
Be ing broke 


stones to success 


mother of educa- 
Jean Paul Richte 


is one of the stepping 


Albert Pavson Terhune 


We can only learn from our betters 
Mortimer J. Adler 


January T-A-B Club Books 


BLACK IVORY 


1. What is the name of the hero? Why 
does he take to the sea? 
To what parts of the world does he 
go in the course of his adventures? 
What perils does he encounter? 
Does he, in your judgment, deserve 
the good fortune he finally attains? 
Explain your answer. Did you like 

he story? Explain. 


GREAT STORIES FROM 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


1. Glance over these stories, and then 
make a list under these two head 
ings: Character and Plot. In the first 

umn list the stories where the 


characters were more interesting 


than the plot; in the second column 


list those in which the plot 


Was 
more entertaining 
Which of these stories 
‘wish for more”? Why? 
Which of them struck you as most 
original? Why? 


m ide you 


ECONOMICS IN ONE EASY LESSON 
l. Is this book 


nevertheless, worthwhile? 
What Hazlitt 
curse of machinery”? 


reading? Is_ it 


Explain 


hard 
does mean by “the 
“parity prices’? 
‘minimum wage laws”? 

Do vou disagree with Hazlitt at any 
point? Explain. 





I ETTER than a seat in the Capitol 
gallery is the bird’s-eye view in the 
forthcoming Congress at Work. In the 
gallery 
ing. But the 
takes vou into the committee rooms, lets 


you see only Congressmen orat- 
32-page Congress at Work 


readers watch a typical Congressman at 
work, and introduces leading legislators. 

Congress at Work is the 
bound Part 2 that will accompany Feb 
1 Senior Scholastic World Week 
will also go with the 
teacher edition of Feb. 8 Junior Scho- 
lastic. It will have more than 75 illustra- 
tions and is equivalent to a 120-page 
book 

We add Congress at Work to our ser- 
vices because many teachers tell us that 
Congress is difficult And no 
Look at the words to be learned: 
speaker, 


separately 


and 
magazines. It 


to teach 
wonder 
engrossed Dill 
caucus, filibuster, whip 


apportionment 


Congress to many a schoolboy is a 
far-away tiresome argument over mean- 
ingless issues. Congress at Work will 
change the student’s mind. For one thing, 
those “stumper” legislative words will 
take on reality when photographs and 
captions trace the passage of a bill on 
its wav to become a law 

Perhaps the student has difficulty in 
tving names to faces: Lodge of the Sen- 
ate and Lodge of the House; and those 
two Thomases, Elbert and Elmer. In 
Congress at Work he can refer to pic- 
tures of legislative leaders. 

This is the fourth edition of the popu- 
lar Congress at Work. It is a complete 
revision of this study unit from stem to 
stern. At entirely 
new in this edition 

“Party 
tions of the two-party system. 

“A Congressman’s Day’—exclusive in- 
terview with a young Congressman. 

“Thev Work for Congress’—the staff, 
including an account of page boys. 

“Reapportionment”—what the 1950 
Census is likely to do to Congress. 


east six features are 


politics in Congress”—opera- 


Looking in 


on Congress 


“Remodeling the Capitol”—repairs 
now under way, together with a floor 
plan 

“Odd Facts and Anecdotes” 
able incidents and “believe-it-or-nots.” 

This special supplement is also an 
illustrated current reference to the 81st 
Congress. It has a complete list of all 
members and a glossary of legislative 
terms. It lists the committees of Con- 
gress with their duties. 

To clinch understanding for the stu- 
dent, Congress at Work takes up “You 
and Congress.” It has spaces in which 
the student can write the names of his 
Congressman and Senators. Lastly there 
is also a quiz section for a self-test of 
what the student knows about our na- 
tional legislature 


laugh- 


Is Congress at Work also available 
separately? Yes, at 20 cents per copy. 
Such an order would include Part 1 (the 
magazine itself) and Part 2 (Congress 
at Work). But readers will find it more 
economical to obtain it as a free supple- 
ment to second-semester subscriptions, 
either World Week (50 cents) or Senior 
Scholastic (60 cents). 


New Reading Aid 


“How can I teach them to read 
better?” 

So many teachers ask that question 
that Practical English will present a new 
three-page reading and vocabulary unit 
in its issue beginning Feb. 2. 

“We are thinking first of the reluctant 
or slow reader,” savs Margaret Hauser, 
“Our new section will help the 
slow more satisfaction from 
reading. First, it will help the student 
gradually to increase his reading speed. 
Secondly, it will give him practice in 
comprehending meaning quickly ta 

How will this be done? Through these 
services: 

1. Easy paragraphs with lively anec- 


editor 


ones get 
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dotes. The student checks his compre 
hension by means of accompanying 
questions. 

2. A short short story or article writ- 
ten in easy English but not “kid stuff” 
in subject matter. Numbered lines will 
enable the student to check his progress 
in reading speed. 

3. A crossword puzzle vocabulary ex 
pander. 

4. A “right way to say it” 
lead students to correct pronunciation 
and how to understand pronunciation 
marks in the dictionary 

Teachers who want to know 
about this new reading unit will find 
details in the Jan. 4 Study Outline, pag 
15-T, Practical English teacher edition. 

“Personal growth in reading skill is 
the keynote of this new unit,” says Edi 
tor Hauser. “Our advisers tell us that 
the student who feels that he is making 
will stay in school. Practical 
English enables readers of all levels of 
ability to chart their own growth. We 
will also supply to teachers Certificates 
of Merit and Word Wizard Buttons to 
give in recognition of growth in reading 


corner to 


more 


progress 


and vocabulary skills.” 


How | Use Practical English 

The “Practice Makes Perfect” work 
book section of Practical English is a 
“must” every week. 

As soon as the magazines come, | 
glance through my copy to see which 
articles have particular bearing upon 
the phase of English being taught that 
week. If we're studving social amenities 
‘Boy dates Girl” handy; if 
we're studving “Careers 
Ahead” article gives timely advice on 
vocational possibilities. I always assign 
each article to the two students who are 
most interested in that topic and they 
report to the class. 

The second-semester articles on the 
evaluation of radio programs are a real 
isset in teaching. Following a sugges 
tion in Practical English’s Teacher Edi 
tion, I ask the students in two of my 
classes to listen to three evening radio 
programs—two old and one new—and to 
report to the class on these programs 
It is interesting to find how many new 
are “discovered” and 


comes in 
vocations, a 


serious programs 
preferred to more trivial ones. 

A committee in each class takes a 
straw vote on the most popular radio 
programs, the best commercials, and the 
best sports reviews. A student with art 
or mechanical drawing experience helps 
the committee prepare a chart summa- 
rizing its evaluation of radio programs. 

Miss Rhoda Watkins 
Chairman, English Department 
McKinley H. S., Washington, D. C 


We invite letters on unique plans for 
using Scholastic magazines. $5 for each 
accepted for publication. 





Too Juvenile 


Please 


suitable 


ie juvenile a_ topic. 
choose another more 
for a high school senior.” Thus 
said the teacher when a student chose 
‘Safetv” as the 


theme 


topic for his term 
Too juvenile! And vet accidents cost 
the U. S. $7,400,000,000 last vear. 
Too And 


more 


accidental 
working 


juvenile! vet 


deaths cause loss of 
disease 
juvenile! Accidents killed 41 
per cent of all the 15- to 19-vear-olds 
who died last vear. More than half of 
(21.6 
caused by automobile accidents. 

Too juvenile! Well, vou decide. It 


combating the accident scourge is not 


vears than any 


Too 


these deaths per cent) are 


sufficiently serious to warrant consid- 


eration by a high school senior, what 
topic is? The facts certainly show that 
safety education is not vet really effec- 
tive 

made great strides 


True, we have 


recently In preparing voung citi- 
zens to use the highwavs skillfully and 


safely 


oul 


Our physical education teachers 
better work 

instructors are integrat- 
their But 
where are the high schools which be- 
lieve they are really making an all-out 
attempt to deal with this top-ranking 
problem in its many aspects? 


are doing each vear 


Homemaking 


ing home safety in courses. 


for High School? 


Let’s ask ourselves a few questions: 
Does my school help students to 
the fact that there yet 


undiscovered causes 


crasp are as 


many f careless- 
ness: that to discover, isolate, and de- 
velop ways of removing these causes 
would be as great a contribution to 
society as was the discovery of penicil- 
lin? 

Are the 
stand themselves better to the end that 
they 


signs of approaching accidents—over- 


students taught to under- 


will recognize certain danger 
tiredness, irritability, restlessness, hur- 
rv, impatience? 
school 
question their unthinking 
of half-superstitious beliefs concerning 
accidents, follow 
the law of chance; they are a matter of 
luck; they are the price of progress and 
adventure; or perhaps the most dan- 
belief of all, they are 
natural punishment for some real or 
imagined misdeed? 

Are the students directed to readings 
that will extend their understanding of 
the magnitude of the accident prob- 
lem and the possibilities for its solu- 
tion? 

Has a study been made of what is 
happening accident-wise to the students 
and graduates of our high school? Do 
students conform to the national 


students to 
acceptance 


Does my aid 


such as: Accidents 


gerous super- 


average of two accidental deaths to 
every three deaths from other causes? 
In what types of activities do our stu- 
dents get hurt? 

Well, how your 
Not very high if it is in the average 
bracket for secondary schools. 

Recently this column urged that a 
course in economics be required of all 
high school students. I am_ not 
that a required general course in safety 
education is the answer. I am 
however, that an understanding of the 
accident problem by ALL high school 
teachers would be a step in the right 
direction. Then the specific aspects of 
accident prevention applicable to va 
rious courses would be carefully taught 
in those courses and the entire school 
program would be infused with the 
determined purpose to reduce one of 
our modern plagues to the minimum. 

If your own school does not now 
employ the Standard Student Accident 
Reporting System covering the 24- 
hour-a-day accident experience of your 
students, write the National Safety 
Council, School and College Division, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Illinois, for full details. 

“A hell of a way to die,” 
eral Patton epitomized his accidental 
death. Can you, in imagination, visual- 
ize one of you 
suffocated by 


does school rate? 


sure 


sure, 


is how Gen- 


students—drowned, 
fire, or otherwise acci- 
dentally killed—wordlessly saying: “I 
went to a good school. It taught me 
well and I learned well what it taught. 
Why didn’t it teach me what I needed 
most to know?” 


9 Vt. Mturdhatir 








CHOMEROOM 313 
(=) 


‘VERY teacher knows that character 
development is one of his most 


important jobs. Business leaders say 
that more workers fail on the job today 
! defects in 


because of character and 
than they do for 


personality lack of 
skill. 

How can vou guide students in char- 
acter development and __ personality 
growth? Where can vou find material? 
How can you hold their interest? 

Plan a program on the 
subject “Why people don't get ahead 
on their jobs.” Give the program com- 


homeroom 


mittee time to investigate—to watch 
workers on their part-time jobs, to talk 
to parents, neighbors, and employers. 


rhe committee also should investigate 


why workers fired—for laziness, 
lack of cooperation, dishonesty (don't 
work a full day), ete. 


After 


are 


the committee has presented 
its report, the chairman should ask: 
Why do_ people dishonest? 
Why do they become lazy? 

Here’s where 
“home” to 


become 
you can drive vou 
individual students. 
Turn the spotlight on them. Ask them: 
What incident in your life shows that 
you, could dishonest? 
They don’t answer this question aloud 
They think about it.) 

Give frequent illustrations from the 


lesson 


too, become 


business world. Stress that good traits 
of character help insure happiness in 
life as well as the 
business world for examples, you avoid 
the appearance of being “preachy.” 
Students feel that you're helping them 
to succéed. 

Ask students to “character 
detectives” around school and to bring 


success. By using 


become 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 

to Homeroom 

student conduct (not 


names) which show good character 
development or the lack of it (plagia- 
rism, cheating, etc.). Discuss these situ- 


meetings examples of 
mentioning 


ations. Student questions such as Is 
there such a thing as a “white” lie—you 
know, when you'd hurt someone by 
telling the truth? also are worth dis- 
cussing. 

Ask students to bring to class clip- 
pings from newspapers about people 
who have succeeded or failed because 
of their characters or personalities. 

Biographies (such as the life of Lin- 
coln) and outstanding fiction (such as 
Twenty Grand, a Scholastic-Bantam 
book) are excellent springboards for 
lessons in character education. 

Culminate your character-education 
program by inviting students to list the 
traits of character which they feel are 
most important to happiness and success. 

WiLuiaM Fave, Guidance Editor 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


General Assembly (p. 7) 
Digest of the Article 

The fourth session of the General As- 
sembly ended on December 10. Accord- 
ing to its president, Carlos P. Romulo, 
no startling results were achieved. but 
neither was it a failure. Sharp differ- 
ences between the Russian and Western 
blocs continued. The Assembly voted 
technical aid to backward areas, to be 
coordinated with the U. S. “Point Four” 
plan; placed Jerusalem under the Trus- 
teeship Council; appropriated funds to 
aid Palestine Arab refugees; welcomed 
announcement of the creation of the 
U. S. of Indonesia by the end of 1949: 
requested the World Court to consider 
whether the Assembly could 
members without Security Council ap- 
proval; voted to establish the first inter- 
national guard force; and determined 
the future status of the Italian colonies. 


admit 


A Lesson Plan 
Aims 

(1) To review the organizational 
structure of the U. N 

(2), To evaluate some of the actions 
taken by the fourth General Assembly. 

(3) To consider the question: “How 
successful has the U. N. been in keeping 
world peace?” 


Procedures 

The foregoing aims mav be achieved 
by (a) socialized procedures involving 
committee reports, based on the aims 
in the form of problems; (b) a develop- 
mental lesson organized around the piv- 
otal questions suggested below. 











EXTRA DIVIDEND TO YOU 


Teachers subscribing to 10 or more 
copies of Senior Scholastic received an 
extra dividend last month in the form 
of the special Atomic Energy issue of 
United Nations World. This is just a 
foretaste of what is in store for teacher- 
subscribers who have quantity orders. 
They January, 
1950, who renew 
for the second semester will receive the 
February, March, and April issues—all 
with the compliments of Senior Scho- 
lastic. Please send vour renewal for the 
second semester today, if you have not 
already done so. This will give the Cir- 
culation Department the time needed to 
prepare your “dividend-subscription” to 
that international magazine, 
United Nations World. Two order cards 
are enclosed with this 
vou to pass along to a teacher who will 
be interested in getting “the best and 
the most” in current material. 


will also receive the 


issue and all thoss 


unique 


issue, one for 


Assignment 

1. Review the organization of the 
U. N. in “United Nations in Action,” 
Oct. 5th issue (“Your Key to Under- 
standing the News”), pp. 21-22. 

2. Which of the actions taken bv the 
last session of the General Assembly 
help to establish world peace? Which 
indicated a division between the Rus- 
sian and Western blocs? 


Motivation 

Ambassador Warren R. Austin, U. S. 
Representative at the Seat of the United 
Nations, has said: “The United Nations 
is itself a young organization and it de- 
pends for its primary support upon the 
young people of the world.” What can 
we do to show our support of the U. N.? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. The General Assembly has been 
described as the “town meeting of the 
world.” Why? 

2. What is the relationship between 
the General Assembly and the Security 
Council? How does the Secretariat help 
these branches to function? 

3. The world today is dotted with 
trouble-spots. On the world map, point 
to those places where peace is endan- 
gered. What evidence have we that the 
U. N. has sought to solve the problems 
in these areas? How successfully? 


Application 

Between World Wars I and II, the 
United States refused to join the League 
of Nations. Today, we are at the center 
of United Nations activity. Whv have 
we changed our attitude toward partici- 
pation in international organizations? 


References 

Report on the UN, by Thomas J. 
Hamilton and Vera M. Dean. Headline 
Series, Foreign Policy Ass’n. (May-June 
1949), 35¢. 

Building for Peace. The Story of the 
First Four Years of the United Nations, 
1945-1949. U. N. Dep't. of Public In- 
formation. 25¢ 

“The United Nations: A Unit of 
Study for Secondary Schools,” Social 
Education, October 1949, p. 279. Help- 
ful to teachers who ask, “What shall I 
teach about the U. N.?” 


Congress (p. 5) 
Digest of the Article 


The second session of the 81st Con- 
gress is now meeting in an election year, 
with a heavy legislative load. Among 
the measures to be weighed in the do- 
mestic field are expansion of the Social 
Security Act, repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Law, health insurance, civil rights, ex- 





SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 
Coming January 11 


A four-page semester review test 
will appear in the center section 
of the January 11 issue. The quiz 
will be based on material appear- 
ing in issues throughout the se- 
mester and is designed to test stu- 
dents’ reading comprehension and 
general knowledge of the contents. 
Pictures and maps will be featured, 
along with a variety of test ques- 
tions. If you have only a short time 
available for the quiz, the picture 
and map sections on pages 15-16 
are ideal for quick review. The text 
questions on pages 17-18 may re- 
quire from 30 to 50 minutes. 











pansion of the displaced persons act, 
repeal of taxes on margarine, Federal 
aid to education, extension of rent con- 
trol, the Brannan plan, and the size of 
the budget. In the foreign field Congress 
will take up “Point Four,” appropria- 
tions for the third vear of the Marshall 
Plan, and military aid to members of 
the North Atlantic Pact. 


Assignment 

List and explain the issues involved in 
five problems facing Congress which 
you feel should have priority in the 


present session. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were to write a letter to 
your Congressman on one of the prob- 
lems facing this Congress, which issue 
would vou single out for action? Why? 
What would vou tell vour Congress- 
man? 

2. Why are Congressmen especially 
concerned with their voting record at 
this time? Apart from letters in what 
other way are Congressmen influenced 
in deciding on issues facing them? 


Activity 

Class committees can be formed to 
act as “experts” on different problems 
facing Congress. One committee can 
study civil rights; another, farm bills, 
etc., collecting newspaper clippings, 
graphs, pamphlets, etc. Chairmen should 
present progress reports to the class 


The Oregon Trail (p. 14) 


Assignment 

Ask the class members to read Francis 
Parkman’s The Oregon Trail. 
Aim ‘ 

To continue to bring American his- 
tory to life by means of great historical 
romances. 
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Topics for Discussion 

With what period of American history 
is Parkman’s narrative concerned? Why 
does Dr. Commager call 1846 “the vear 
of decision”? When did Parkman first 
become interested in Indians? How did 
he prepare for his life work? How many 
vears did it take Parkman to complete 
his project? What hardships and diffi 
culties did he endure? Describe his life 
among the Sioux. Do vou think that a 
writer is helped by keeping a journal 
of his experiences? Why or why not? 
What quality, according to Dr 
gives The Oregon Trail its en- 
What is your 
American historical romance? Why 


Com- 
mager 
ravorite 


during fame? 


2 


Activities 

1. With the help of a social studies 
teacher, organize a discussion group of 
pupils who have read The Oregon Trail 
Have the group discuss the merits of 
Parkman’s book (a) 
literature 

2 


as history, (b) as 


Ask one of your students to write 
i report comparing the Indians in Park- 
man’s book with those in some of James 
The Deer- 
Pathfinder, The Last of the 


Fenimore Cooper's novels 
slayer, The 
Mohicans.) 


Hold That Audience! (p. 17) 
Aim 

To help your pupils to give better oral 
reports, 
Motivation 

Did vou feel ill at ease 


cially convincing—the last time vou gave 
an oral report? If so, why? 


ind not espe 


Topics for Discussion 

Let’s see whether the class can sug- 
gest situations—on and off the job—when 
vou too must be able to talk well. What 
specific values can you get out of giving 
oral reports? What's the importance of 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 


January 11, 1950 
Four-page Semester Review Quiz 
National article: Prospects for Prog- 
Government Reorganization. 
article: India Becomes a Re- 
public. Pro-and-Con: Is the Present Size 
of Our National Debt a Threat to Our 
Economy? 

Short story 
Bill Adams 
January 18, 1950 
Special issue on Safety 
Home, school, automobile, and indus- 
satety Pro-and-Con: 
Should 16-year-olds Be Allowed to 
Drive? Short story: “Follow That Car,” 

by Jerome Brondfield. 


January 25, 1950 
No issue—end of semester 
February 1, 1950 


National article: The 1950 Census— 
Who Will Be Asked What? 


ress on 


Foreign 


Passage,” by 


“Winter 


trial features. 





having a system when you prepare an 
oral report? 
Activity 

Ask each of your pupils to choose a 


five-minute 
then, in so far as possible, supervise the 


subject for a oral report; 


preparation of these reports in class. 
Have your pupils take notes on their 
topic and make an outline. Assign each 
pupil a partner who will listen to him 


practice and make suggestions. 


Caesar’s Wife’s Ear (p. 19) 
Aim 

To point out to pupils that animals 
often make as interesting fictional char- 
acters as human beings. 





TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Safety 
Jan. 18 in Senior Scholastic 
and World Week 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS: There 
are many good visual materials available 
for all satety education- 
school, home, industry, automobile, and 


phases of 
others. Space does not permit even a 
fair sampling of the films and strips. For 
a comprehensive listing obtain the cata- 
log of the National Safety Council (20 
No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl.). The 
Council is a central source for informa- 
tion on. safety materials prepared by 
many sources throughout the country, 
Producers of good films include insur- 
ance companies, the American Automo- 
bile Association, automobile manufac- 


turers. Much of the material is available 
on loan. Listed here are a few titles of 
films on safety: 

Bicycling Safely Today—20 minutes, 
loan, Bicvcle Institute of America, 1 
East 57th St., New York 22 

Factory Safety 
Handy Organization, Detroit 

Safety in the Home--11 minutes, sale, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, II] 


10 minutes, sale. Jam 


Seventh Column—10 minutes, apply, 
Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 
13rd St., New York 18. 

BOOKS AND ARTICLES: Coming 


in next week’s “Tools for Teachers.” 


Motivation 


Do you have a pet that you think be- 
longs in an animal act, in the movies 
—or just a good storv? 


Topics for Discussion 


What is the scene of this storv? What 
do vou find especially interesting about 
Seppel  Bergener’s background? How 
did Seppel’s father die? Describe Sep 
pel: What does he look like? What sort 
of person is he? Who is Carrie Gladys? 
What is she like? Why does Seppel at 
last decide to get a new showman for 
the act? Does Caesar have “personal 
itv’? Explain. Briefly characterize Ve« 
nus, Mariposa, Hector. This story really 
has two climaxes (high points of in 
What are they? Is this sort of 
thing permissible in a well-plotted short 
Explain. Why 
confidence in Seppel? Describe the ef 
fect upon Seppel. Explain the following 
(a) “Once you hurt a lion 


terest) 


2 


story does Caesar lose 


illusions 


vou hurt a heart”; (b) “She [Carrie] 
did not know that courage can be fed 
by tears.” Does Phyllis Bottome have a 
deep understanding of the situations 
and characters she writes about? Give 


reasons for your answer. 


Activities 

1. Ask two or three pupils to report 
orally on the most exciting animal act 
they've ever seen. 

2. Have a group of pupils read and 
report on the following: Arthur Miller, 
“The Pussycat and the Expert Plumber 
Who Was a Man” (Literary Cavalcade, 
March, 1949); Stovan Cristowe, “Ivan 
the Bear” (Literary Cavalcade, Decem- 
ber, 1949. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 25) 


I. General Assembly: A. a-5 
d-4. B. a-2; b-1; c-4; d-3 
II. Congress: a-2; b-4; c-- 
Ill. The Trail 
d-1 
IV. Caesar's Wife's Ear 
9, 4, 6, 8, 1. 
Conversation Pieces: a-1; b-3; c-2 


Oregon 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 17-T 
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Be sure to know the RIGHT TIME and the RIGHT PLACE to submit 


your entries. 


If you attend school in one of the sponsored regions, your entries MUST 


be sent, preferably by your teacher, to the Regional Sponsor during the 


week listed below for your area. 





If you don’t attend school in one of these sponsored regions, your 
entries must go to Scholastic Awards, Box 7380, Oakland P. O., Pitts- 


burgh 13, Pa., before March 15, 1950, 


Consult your art or photography teachers about this NOW. Then 
you'll be assured of your opportunity in the 1950 Scholastic Awards. 


to make sure your ART and 
PHOTOGRAPHY entries arrive 


in time for 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
and SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


DEADLINE IS WEEK OF DATE INDICATED BELOW 


ALABAMA (State)—Feb. 6 
Loveman’s, Birmingham 


ARIZONA (State)—Feb. 6 
Phoenix College and Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA (Southern 
Bullock's, Los Angeles 


Feb. 6 


CALIFORNIA (Northern)—Feb. 6 
The Emporium, San Francisco 


COLORADO (State)—Jan. 30 
The May Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT (State)—Jan. 30 
The Hartford Courant, Parade of Youth 


DELAWARE (State)—Jan. 30 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Washington 
crea)—Feb. 6 
Frank R. Jelleff, inc., Washington 


FLORIDA (Southern 
Burdine’s, Micmi 


Feb. 13 


FLORIDA (Central)—Feb. 6 
Maas Brothers, Tampa and St. Petersburg 


GEORGIA (State)—Feb. 6 
Rich's, Inc., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS (North Central 
Block & Kuhl Co., 


—Feb. 6 
Peoria 


ILLINOIS (Chicago)—Feb. 6 
State Street Council, Chicago 


ILLINOIS (Northeastern)- 
Wieboldt's, Evanston 


Feb. 20 


ILLINOIS (Du Page & Southern Cook 
Counties)—Jan. 30 
Wieboldt’s, Ook Park 


INDIANA (State)—Feb. 27 
The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 


IOWA (State)—Feb. 14 
Younkers, Des Moines 


KANSAS (Stote)—Feb. 13 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 


LOUISIANA (State)—Feb. 6 
Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 


MARYLAND (Stote)—Jan. 30 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore 


MICHIGAN (State)—Feb. 6 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 


MINNESOTA (State)—Feb. 6 
The Dayton Company, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI (State)—Jan. 30 
R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 


MISSOURI (Western)—Feb. 6 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 


MISSOURI (Eastern)—Feb. 6 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 


NEW YORK (Brooklyn only)—Feb. 6 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 


NEW YORK (Bronx only)—Feb. 6 
Sachs Quolity Stores, 150th St. on 3rd Ave. 


NEW YORK (Manhattan & Richmond)—Feb. 6 
Sechs Quality Stores, 8th Ave. at 35th St. 


NEW YORK (South Central)—Feb. 13 
Hills, McLean & Haskins, Binghamton 


NEW YORK (Mid-Hudson Valley)—Feb. 6 
Luckey, Platt & Co., Poughkeepsie 


NEW YORK (North Central)—Feb. 6 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 


NEW YORK (Central Western)—Jan. 30 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


OHIO (Northeastern)—Feb. 1 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Southern)—feb. 6 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA (State)—Feb. 6 
John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 


OREGON (State)—Jan. 9 
Meier & Frank Co., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA (Northeastern)—Jan. 30 
The Globe, Scranton 


PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern)—Jan. 30 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western)—Feb.6 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 


PENNSYLVANIA (Central)—Feb. 13 
L. L. Stearns & Sons, Williamsport 


TEXAS (Southeastern)—Feb. 6 
Foley's, Houston 


TEXAS (Northeastern and Southwest)—Feb. 6 
Sanger Brothers, Dallas 


TEXAS (Northern)—Feb. 6 
W. C. Stripling Co., Ft. Worth 


WASHINGTON (Stete)—Jan. 30 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (State)—Feb. 6 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State)--Feb. 6 
Schuster’s, Milwaukee 
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Mid-Century 


Sweepstakes 


HE most popular indoor sport for newspapermen 

at New Year’s time is picking the “ten biggest news 
stories” of the year just past. In the last few weeks, 
they have come up with lists that range from Rita 
Hayworth’s wedding and the Toronto steamship fire 
to the atomic explosion in Soviet Russia. 

What a newspaperman considers “newsworthy” 
might be summed up in one question: How many 
million people of all sorts and sizes will read it with 
interest and excitement? By this test, crime news, great 
disasters, and the romances of movie stars are likely 
to rate higher than the achievements of statesmen, 
business leaders, scientists, or artists. The size of head- 
lines and the number of columns a story gets are 
usually set by the experienced journalist's “hunch” as 
to its “human interest.” 

But there are other standards by which to judge 
the importance of news. They have to do with the 
permanent effects of events, for good or ill, on large 
numbers of the human race. They stress the significant 
changes in national and world affairs that will be re- 
membered centuries from now. They are the land- 
marks of our advancing civilization that some arche- 
ologist will dig up in the year 2500 A.D., and write 
a book about called “Looking Backward’—if there are 
any archeologists left—or any civilization. 

Suppose you were a historian, trying to weigh not 
just the events of 1949, but everything that has hap- 
pened since 1900, by the scales of their long-range 
significance. The end of this year, 1950, will mark the 
mid-point in the Twentieth Century. It has been a 
mighty eventful fifty years, and in our March 15 issue 
we shall retell part of its magic story and what it has 
meant for American life 


Several leading citizens were asked by a press agency 
recently to select the ten most significant events or 
trends of the past 50 years. One of them, Dr. Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, professor of history at Harvard Uni- 
versity, chose the following: 





OUR FRONT COVER: These teen-agers know the value of a good 
breakfast and other good health habits. They are the winners 
of Notional 4-H Health Improvement Awards, sponsored by 
Kellogg Co. Clockwise, from top center: Faith Boone, Eureka, 
Kans.; Hollis Ray Hall, Guardian, W. Va.; Dolores Van Der Louis, 
Reedsville, Wisc.; 
Lakewood, Colo 


Rachel Berry, Foxworth, Miss.; Eleanor Dunn, 
Eda Claire Lake, Parkin, Ark.; Joan Ann 
Kowitz, Helena, Mo.; Johnny Lovell, Cleveland, Tenn.; Ralph 
Brown, Mooresville, N. C. The tenth winner, Frank Tatum, 
Parrott, Ga., was absent when picture was taken. 











Costello in Brooklyn Eagle 


THE ATOMIC CLOCK STRIKES 1950 


1. The acceptance of world leadership and respon 
sibility by the United States (most important of all). 

2. World War I—which remade the map of Europe, 
and paved the way for Fascism and Communism, 

3. The League of Nations—though a magnificent 
failure—was the first constructive action of man to 
solve the problem of war prevention. 

4. Woman suffrage—the political emancipation of 
half the human race. 

5. The world depression of 1929-33—the greatest 
challenge capitalism has ever faced; it speeded the 
growth of governmental controls over economic life 

6. World War II—the greatest challenge democracy 
has ever faced; it left its mark on everything since and 
ended the dominance of Western Europe. 

7. Atomic energy—the biggest thing that ever hap 
pened in applied science. As a military weapon and a 
peacetime force, it is of supreme importance to the 
future fears and hopes of mankind. 

8. The abandonment of imperialism. The withdrawal 
of European powers from India, Indonesia, and other 
colonies marks the end of the right of powerful nations 
to exploit “backward” peoples. 

9. The United Nations—mankind’s international come 
back. The idea of world unity, despite internal dissen- 
sion, is here to stay and grow. 

10. The emergence of Communist Russia as the sec- 
ond world power. Standing for a social system and a 
moral code that violate our Western principles, it 
throws its long aggressive shadow across the world. 

You may not agree with Dr. Schlesinger. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, for instance, included the founding 
of the World Council of Churches, and Bernard Baruch 
emphasized the lengthening of man’s life expectancy 
You might make a different list, and find in it a place 
for the automobile, the airplane, or the radio. Why not 
try your own? 





Say What 


. «+ and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In his Nov. 9 sports column, Herman 
Masin bemoaned the fact that Mel Allen 
had been country’s best 
baseball announcer again. I'm a Tiger 
fan, and for several years I’ve listened 
to Harry Heilmann broadcast Detroit 
games. After comparing his reporting 
with the World Series job done by Mel 


chosen the 


\ 


Detroit sportscaster Harry Heilmann 
once slugged homers for the Tigers. 
Red Barber, I'll take Heil- 
both of them. 

Harry famous hitter for the 
Tigers in the ‘20s and earned the title 
Old Slug.” He then turned to radio and 
has been giving the Tiger play-by-plays 
t His pleasant deep voice 
chuckle is known 
adjoining 


Allen and 
nann ovel 
was i 


Or 16 vears 
with its hearty 
throughout Mic 
states. He 
tales of his 
= ne e xpi: uns b iseball rules thorough- 
ly when out-of-the-ordinary 
When vou are listening to him, 
of er feels, because 
game from the play- 


higan and 
enlivens his broadcasts with 
mayor le igue experiences 
situations 
irise. 
you know how the 
Harry looks at the 
ers point of view. 

Harrv’s entertaining broadcasts have 
made many new friends for the Tigers. 
His popularity is one reason why the 


You Please! 


former Briggs Stadium attendance rec- 
ord was broken last summer. 
Linda Reck 
Manchester 


Mich.) H.S 


Dear Editor: 

It may be going too far to say that I 
no longer get “theme-itis,” but your se- 
ries of composition articles by Cathleen 
Burns are certainly helping to make it 
a less painful affliction. 

I had all the symptoms Miss Burns 
mentioned (“Theme-itis,” Sept. 21) 
and didn’t realize that the remedv was 
to choose a subject that I knew some- 
thing about and in which I was inter- 
ested in learning more. In the past, 
when I tried to look up a new subject 
for a composition I often felt like the 
boy who read a book on penguins and 
reported that it told a lot more about 
penguins than he cared to know 

In “Where Do We Go From Here” 
(Oct. 12), Miss Burns made preparing 
a composition sound like fun. I am look- 
ing forward to the rest of the series. 

I have only one suggestion to make. 
It would be nice if one of Miss Burns’ 
articles could suggest that our teachers 
give us fewer “assigned compositions” 
to write. Eventually, we run out of sub- 
jects we know something about. If I 
have to write many more themes, I, too, 
may have to read a book on penguins. 

Janet Dresher 
Woodbury (Conn.) H.S 
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Dear Editor 

I'd like to see a “Savy What You 
Please!” discussion of the following 
question: Should the U. S. Government 
help defray the cost of young people's 
college education? 

I personally believe our Government 
should be doing more to further train 
our youth. Our nation needs men and 
strong both in mind and body. 
have the 


women 

Many 
ability to learn cannot 
afford to go to college. Also 
ing difficult today for college 
to find good jobs, much less high school 
graduates. We can’t expect our 
to make contribu- 
tions to their communities if we do not 


voung people who 
and intelligence 
it is becom- 


graduates 


voung 
people outstanding 


train them to do so 


Ben Turner 


Vaury H.S., Norfolk, Va 


The question Ben raises is one we'd 
like to hear more readers’ opinions on. 
See the Institute of Student Opinion 
Poll on page 21 of this issue.—Ed. 
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A FRONT-ROW SEAT 


e With your February 1 SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC ‘the first the second 
semester), you will receive a special 32- 
page section on CONGRESS AT WORK. 
Its many sparkling features, with lots of 
pictures, easy-to-read charts, and infor- 
mal views of your Congressmen in action, 
will give you a front-row seat on the 
81st Congress. 

In addition, major articles throughout 
the second semester will give you the 
full background and pros and cons on 
the issues before the 81st Congress which 
are discussed briefly this week. 


issue of 





OUR Congressman has a treat in 

store for him this week. As he sits 

down in the House or Senate Cham- 
ber for the opening of Congress on Jan- 
uary 3, he will smile with pleasure. 
Looking up, he will see a brand new 
ceiling. New __ indirect 
lighting will make it easier for him to 
read the many documents and bills on 
his desk 

Air conditioning, accomplished 
through forced air ducts in the new 
ceiling, will keep the temperature at a 
comfortable point, later on in 
Washington’s steam-heated summer cli- 
mate. Construction men, engineers, plas- 
terers, and painters have worked hard 


stainless-steel 


even 


over the past months to bring greater 
comfort to our Representatives and Sen 
ators 

And thev'll need that comfort! 

The 8Ist Congress this week begins 
its second session. Yet 
man may find himself still a little weary 
from the first session, which lasted from 
last January 3 to October 19—the long 
est peacetime session of Congress since 
1922. Congressmen just about got their 
bags unpacked and started to chat with 
folks at home, when they had to start 
for Washington again. 

Many Congressmen traveled abroad 
on inspection trips, seeing how our va- 
rious foreign aid programs are operat- 
ing. And during the between-sessions 
recess a number of Congressional com- 
mittees continued to meet in the Capi- 
tol, working on legislation to be put be- 
fore the House and Senate this year. 


your Congress- 
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Thomas in the Detroit News 


All Eyes Are on Congress 


ongress Goes Back to Work 


This is an election year. In Novem- 
ber, 1950, the entire House of Repre- 
sentatives and one third of the Senate 
will be up for election. Your Congress- 
man knows that what he does and how 
he votes this year will be watched with 
special care by the people at home. 

There are dozens of important bills of 
major importance on which action is 
hanging fire from last year. Bills do not 
“die” when a Congress recesses in the 
middle of its term of office. But they 
are discarded at the end of a two-year 
Congress. 

The first business before Congress, as 
is the custom, will be to hear three mes- 
sages from the President. The first will 
be his annual State of the Union mes- 
in which Mr. Truman sets forth 
his program for the year—and urges 
Congress to enact laws to carry out this 
program. The second message will be 
the annual Economic Report, in which 
the President describes the 
health of the nation, as advised by his 
Economic Council. Here, too, he may 
make suggestions for new laws. The 
third message will be the proposed 
budget, in which the President recom- 
mends how much money the Govern- 
ment should spend in appropriations 
and how much it should ask for in taxes 

So, despite the air conditioning and 
new lighting, the Representative from 
your district and the two Senators from 
your state have a busy year ahead of 
them. Let’s see just what thev will be 
asked to consider. 

A number of bills, passed by the 


Sage 


business 


House in 1949, are before the Senate. 

Expansion of the Social Security Act 
(approved by the House, 333-14). In 
1935 Congress passed the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide old-age pensions 
for workers who retire at 65 or older. 
The law also provides for unemploy- 
ment benefits in cooperation with the 
states. These pensions and benefits have 
been paid for through payroll taxes of 
one per cent from workers’ wages 
matched by an equal amount from em 
ployers. Under the present law this tax 
rose to 1% per cent for both workers and 
employers on January 1. 

The new House-approved measure 
does two things: (1) It expands the act 
to include 11,000,000 workers not now 
included under social security benefits 
see chart page 8, Nov. 30 issue. (2) It 
increases the benefits of the law by an 
average of 70 per cent. For example, a 
married retired worker now getting $44 
a month from Uncle Sam would get 
about $75 under the proposed law. 

Something new has ‘been added to the 
debate over social security expansion. In 
the steel and auto industries especially, 
unions have recently reached agreement 
with corporations on new pension plans. 
Most of these plans provide for pensions 
of $100 a month after 25 years of serv- 
ice to retired worker. These pensions 
are financed by companies, but the 
companies are not required to provide 
the entire $100. They supply only the 
difference between what the worker 
gets under social security and $100. 

Thus, for the several million workers 
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now or soon to be covered by such 
plans, the proposed change in the Social 
Security Act would not increase their 
total pensions. And it would reduce the 
amount which companies would have to 
pay under these non-contributory pen- 
sion plans. 

Nevertheless, for most workers in in- 
dustry and trade, expansion of the So- 


cial Security Act would mean increased ° 


unemployment benefits and old-age 
benefits. And eventually, it would mean 
more taxes on workers and employers. 
The House-approved measure calls for 
increasing the 1% per cent tax to 2% per 
cent in 1960 and 3% per cent in 1970. 

Expansion of the Displaced Persons 
Act (approved by a voice vote in the 
House). Up to 205,000 homeless Euro- 
peans, who lost their homes and nation- 
alities in World War II, are now com- 
ing to the U. S. under the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948. The House ap- 
proved a bill to expand the act so that a 
total of 339,000 DPs mav come to the 
U. S. through 1951. The bill 
moves some restrictions in the 
which have excluded DPs from certain 
ireas and those not qualified for certain 
occupations, such as farming. 

In the Senate the new DP bill came 
up for debate in the closing days of the 
session. This came after it had been held 
n the Senate Judiciary Committee for 
months. The Senate voted to return the 
bill to the committee, with instructions 
to report it to the floor again no later 


ilso re- 
law 


than January 95 

Repeal of taxes on margarine (ap- 
the House, 288-89 For 
many years the Federal Government has 


proved by 


taxed the production and sale of mar- 
i 
substitute for butter 


largely from cotton seed oil and sovbean 


garine, a made 
il. The tax has always been supported 
ho count 
heavily on the sale of their butter. It has 


heen opposed by cotton and soybean 
} 


by the nation’s dairy farmers, w 


farmers and by many housewives who 
vant to buy less expensive marg 
While the Senate is « 


and other bills passed by the House last 


ire 


onsidering these 


vear, your Representative will have be- 
fore him one important measure already 
approved by the Senate, 58-15. This bill 
provides for $300,000,000 a vear in 
Federal aid to education. 
The Senate’s bill provides varying 
imounts of help for individual states 
depending on the state’s need for finan- 
cial help for its schools and the numbe 
A thorny 


issue in debate on the bill was whether 


school children in the state. 


wr not to give iid for such things as text 
books and transportation to private and 
parochial schools. The Senate bill pro 
vides that those states which already use 
their own funds for this purpose may 
also use Federal funds to aid 
ind parochial schools. Other states must 
confine Federal aid to public schools 


private 


In the House Education and Labor 
Committee, it was this issue which cre- 
ated the stumbling block for final con- 
sideration of the Senate bill last year. 
A substitute was offered by Rep. Gra- 
ham A. Barden (Dem., N. C.) to pro- 
hibit entirely the use of Federal funds 
for private and parochial schools. The 
Barden bill, which stirred nationwide 
controversy, was never voted on by the 
committee. But the committee also de- 
cided not to approve the Senate bill, 
and to postpone the whole matter until 
1950. 

Beyond these there are at least half a 
dozen highly important which 
will come before Congress this winter. 


issues 


s ers in the Buffalo Evening News 
Will she arrive ahead of schedule? 
All of them, in some form or another, 
have had their day (or weeks or months) 
on Capitol Hill before. These are: 
Continuation of the European Recov- 
ery Program. The idea of a European 
Recovery Program was proposed in 
1947 by Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall. Its purpose is to help demo- 
cratic nations of Western Europe help 
themselves to postwar recovery. Con- 
gress approved the projected four-year 
program in 1948, appopriating 5.3 bil- 
lion dollars for the first vear. Last year 
Congress extended ERP, and appropri- 
ated 3.8 billion dollars to carry the pro- 
gram through June, 1950. In both cases 
the amounts were slightly lower than 
lrruman 
there 


those requested by Mr 
that 
considerable argument about the amount 


Observers agree will be 
of aid to be included in ERP’s third 
vear, although there seems little doubt 
that it will be continued in some form. 
There are two reasons behind the tough 
sledding which ERP may face in Con- 
gress: (1) the continued inability of our 
Government to balance its income with 
its expenditures, leading to Congres- 
cut wherever 
possible; and the failure of the 
European nations themselves to achieve 


desires to costs 


(2) 


sional 


greater economic cooperation and unity. 

ERP nations are pledged to work out 
every possible means of mutual aid and 
free trade among themselves. High U. S. 
officials, including Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator Paul G. Hoffman, 
have taken Western Europe to task for 
not moving into more drastic action. 

Extension of rent control. One bill 
has had a stormy ride through Congress 
every year since the war ended. This is 
the measure to extend Federal war-time 
controls over rents in certain areas. The 
present law, considerably weaker than 
previous ones, expires on June 30. Con- 
gress must now decide if houses and 
apartments for rent are still in such 
great demand that rent control should 
be continued. 

To your Congressman there will be 
three other issues which may make him 
think, “Isn’t this where we came in?” 
These three issues are labor legislation, 
a long-range farm program, and civil 
rights legislation. President Truman and 
his Democratic Administration are 
pledged to work for repeal of the Labor- 
Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) 
Act of 1947, which. is and has been 
bitterly opposed by labor unions. 

The second issue is the Brannan Plan, 
named after Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan, who is the plan’s 
chief supporter. The 81st Congress con- 
sidered both of these last year, and a 
majority of the House and Senate de- 
cided they were not interested. 

Labor legislation. Last winter the 
Senate approved certain minor changes 
in the Taft-Hartley Act, but refused to 
accept an Administration bill to repeal 
the law. The House, after long debate, 
first approved a bill which included 
almost all of the Taft-Hartley Act’s pro- 
visions, and then sent the whole matter 
back to committee. 

Brannan Plan. The Brannan Plan 
would scrap the present system of parity 
payments to farmers. These are pay- 
ments which guarantee farmers certain 
minimum prices for their crops. As a 
substitute the Brannan Plan would make 
up the difference between what the 
farmers receive for their crops at market 
and what the Government thinks they 
should get. 

Its supporters believe that this will re- 
sult in lower food prices for consumers, 
while continuing to protect the farmers’ 
income. Its opponents fee] that it would 
cost an enormous amount in Govern- 
ment payments to farmers. This money 
they believe, would have to come from 
higher taxes. 

Last month the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the nation’s largest 
farmer organization, came out strongly 
against the Brannan Plan. The Federa- 
tion said that the plan’s many rigid con- 
trols made it undesirable and of less 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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U.N. General Assembly: 
ae 


HE curtain has fallen on the “great- 

est show on earth”’—the 1949 session 

of the U. N. General Assembly. Now 
it’s the critics’ turn to write their “re 
views.” 

This was the fourth repeat perform- 
ance of the Assembly in four years 
Opening on September 20, it played 
continuously for 12 weeks, until De- 
cember 10, at two “houses”—Flushing 
Meadow and Lake Success—the tempo- 
rary headquarters of the U. N. near 
New York City. Performances were 
given both “matinees” and evenings— 
540 in all. 

The huge “cast” of 59 delegations 
included such stars as Warren R. Austin 
of the United States, Andrei Y. Vishinsky 
of Russia, and Sir Alexander Cadogan of 
Britain. Another “attraction” was Yugo- 
slavia, cast in a new role. Instead of 
playing a “bit part” in the Soviet bloc, 
she got top billing as an independent 
character. 

All told, the fourth regular Assembly 
meeting was a box office “smash hit.” 
It drew a record-breaking audience of 
112,000 people attending its many ses- 
sions. The unseen audience totaled un- 
estimated millions. It was broadcast by 
radio to all corners of the world. In 
addition the Assembly was televised 
daily for the first time (see Dec. 14 
issue). 

But aside from showmanship, was the 
1949 Assembly a success or a “flop”? 

Its energetic president, Carlos P. 
Romulo of the Philippines, was the first 
to admit that no “startling results” 
were achieved. But, he added, this As- 
sembly “has neither yielded to despair 
nor acknowledged failure.” 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie de- 
clared that decisions by the Assembly 
“will help hundreds of millions of hu- 
man beings. This Assembly is thus fur- 
nishing the armory of peace with new 
weapons against war and poverty.” 

In the closing address for the United 
States, American delegate John Sher- 
man Cooper asserted that a “remark- 
able degree of unity” was attained, de- 
spite the fact that “all of us wish that 


yt 


a greater spirit of harmony and un- 
derstanding had prevailed.” 

However, the now familiar bitterness 
between the Eastern and Western blocs 
was continued to the very last minute 
of the session. In the midst of the final 
round of congratulatory speeches, So- 
viet delegate Yakov A. Malik said that 
this session was “unsatisfactory” and 
deserved no praise. He the 
United States and Britain of preparing 
a “dark plot” to wage war against the 
“peace-loving states.” 

When President Romulo banged his 
gavel at 1:22 p.m., December 10, the 
General Assembly had cleared up its 
entire agenda. It had disposed of no 
fewer than 72 items—a record—and will 
not have to hold a spring session this 
year to deal with the “unfinished busi- 
ness. 


accused 


Shadows Over the Assembly 


The cold war between East and West 
dominated this session as it cid the 
previous sessions of the General As- 
sembly. But added to the old conflict 
were two new developments which cast 
long shadows across the world stage: 
(1) President Truman’s announcement, 
three days after the opening of the 
Assembly, that “an atomic explosion” 
had occurred in Russia; (2) the col- 
lapse of Nationalist resistance on the 
mainland of China. 

How did the Assembly react to these 
two world-shaking events? On the first 
issue efforts were made to 
bring about some sort of a compromise 
between Russia’s position and that of 
the rest of the U. N 


energy (see 


numerous 


on international 
control of atomic Nov. 30 
issue ). 

When these efforts failed, the As- 
sembly, overriding the objections of the 
five members of the Soviet bloc, passed 
a resolution calling upon the Big Five 
nations and Canada to continue their 
behind-closed-doors discussions on every 
possible method of breaking the dead- 
lock. The resolution again endorsed the 
majority control plan which had been 
originally proposed by the U. 8S. 


United Nations photo 


Assembly President Carlos P. Romulo 


On the second issue, China, the As 
sembly approved, with only the Soviet 
bloc opposed, a resolution urging all 
nations to respect China’s _ political 
independence. The General Assembly) 
also voted to refer to the “Little As- 
sembly” the charges made by the Na 
tionalist government that Russia is vio 
lating the Charter of the United Nations 
by aiding the Chinese Communists 

This session of the Assembly also 
saw the Soviet bloc of six nations re 
duced to five. The “little cold war” be 
tween Dictator Stalin of Russia and 
Dictator Tito of Yugoslavia was carried 
over to the floor of the Assembly. Over 
Russia’s strenuous opposition, Yugo- 
slavia was elected to the Security Coun- 
cil (see list on page 9). For the first 
time in the U. N.’s history the Yugo- 
slav delegates spoke up and voted 
against their former Soviet friends. 

Here, briefly, are some of the prin 
cipal decisions reached by the 1949 
General Assembly: 

Technical Aid and “Point 4.” By 
unanimous vote of all 59 members (an 
unusual occurrence at the U. N.) the 
Assembly stamped its “O. K.” on a pro- 
gram of technical assistance for under 
developed countries (see “The U. N 
Shows How,” Nov. 16 issue). The cost 
of the program is estimated at $25,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 during the first 
two years. Funds are to be drawn from 
voluntary contributions by U. N. mem- 
bers. A large share of the expense, it 
is expected, will be borne by the U. S. 
under President Truman’s “Point Four” 
plan, now before Congress. 

Former Italian Colonies in Africa. 
The Assembly decided (a) to grant 
independence to Libya by January | 
1952; (b) to place Italian Somaliland 
under U. N. trusteeship for ten years, 
with Italy as administering power, to 
be followed by independence; and (c) 
to send a commission to Eritrea to 
study the wishes of the inhabitants and 
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JERUSALEM — Holy to three religions: 
Christian Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 


report back to the 1950 Assembly (see 
nap and article in Dec. 7 

Jerusalem. What to do about Jerusa- 
lem proved one of the thorniest prob- 
lems at this session of the Assembly. 
[he city cherished by three world re- 
ligions (Christian, Jewish, Moslem) is 
now controlled by the Republic of 
Israel and the Kingdom of Jordan. One 
part of Jerusalem, the modern New 
City populated largely by Jews, is held 
by Israeli Israel has declared 
its intention to make that part of 
Jerusalem its capital. 

The other part of Jerusalem, the 
walled Old City, populated largely by 
Arabs, is held by the Arab Legion of 
King Abdullah of Jordan. Most of the 
faiths are lo- 


isue } 


troops. 


shrines sacred to three 
cated in the Old City. 

Both countries want to hold on to the 
parts of Jerusalem that they occupy. 
Both countries have promised free ac- 
cess to holy places. 

But despite the vigorous opposition 
f Israel and Jordan, the Assembly 
voted, 36 to 14, to place Jerusalem un- 
der the rule of the U. N 


Council 


Trusteeship 


Supporting the resolution were the 
Soviet bloc, the Latin American coun- 
tries, and the Arab states Che six 
Arab nations in the U. N. are opposed 

} 


to Jewish control of any part of Jerusa- 


lem, and they are not anxious to see 
their fellow Arab, King Abdullah, gain 
iny more power for himself 
The United States, Britain, and Israel] 
ted with the minority 
i member of tl N 
A fe Ww Ist rel 


that it was transterring its government 


Jordan is not 


days later announced 
ifices from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem, and 
is planning to proclaim the latter city as 
its capital. This was interpreted by 
some observers iS 
U.N. ruling 

Palestine Refugees. The Asse:mbly 
ipproved, 47 to 0, a $54,900,000 
program for the relief of 652,000 Pales- 
tine Arab 
18 months 

Indonesia. The Assembly 


ypen defiance of the 


new 


refugees over the next 


passed a 


Tower of the Moslem Omar Mosque. 


resolution welcoming the announcement 
that the Netherlands and the Indone- 
sians had agreed to the creation of the 
United States of Indonesia by the end 
of 1949. The U. N. played an impor- 
tant part in bringing the two sides to- 
gether (see Nov. 16 issue) 

Peace. A great deal of the Assembly’s 
time was taken up with a verbal battle 
between the East and West. The Rus- 
sians introduced a resolution calling for 
the signing of a non-aggression (friend- 
ship) pact among the Big Five, the 
immediate outlawing of the atomic 
bomb, and the condemning of “prepa- 
rations for a new war” by the U. S. and 
Britain. The Assembly rejected the 
resolution; only the Soviet bloc voted 
for it 

In place of the Soviet proposal the 
Assembly approved, 53 to 5, a joint 
U. S.-British resolution urging all mem- 
bers of the world organization to set- 
tle their differences in the spirit of the 
U. N. Charter. 

Membership. Nine countries wanting 
to join the United Nations have had 
their applications vetoed in the Security 
Council by Russia. These countries are 
Italy, Ireland, Portugal, Jordan, Cevlon, 
Austria, Finland, Southern Korea 
Nepal. (Albania, Bulgaria 
Rumania, and Outer Mongolia—all So- 


have als 


and 
Hungary 


ipplied 
They 

have been turned down by a majority 

in the Security Council.) 

To crack this deadlock the Assembly 

double-bar- 


viet satellite nations 
for membership in the U. N., 


vote 


passed overwhelmingly a 
It asked the Se- 
curity Council to reconsider the mem- 
bership applications vetoed by Russia; 
i International 


reled resolution: (a) 


and (hb) it requested the 


I N 
Ancient Wailing Wall, sacred to Jews. 


and Zionist Archives photos 


Court of Justice for an opinion on 
whether the Assembly could admit 
members without Security Council ap- 
proval. 

Guards. The Assembly approved, over 
Soviet objection, Secretary - General 
Trygve Lie’s proposal tu establish the 
first international guard force. It will 
consist of 300 trained and uniformed 
persons to assist and protect U. N. 
field missions in various parts of the 
world. 

The Little Assembly. The life®*of the 
Interim Committee (known as the “Lit- 
tle Assembly”) is to be continued in- 
definitely by order of the General As- 
sembly. The Little Assembly consists 
of delegates from member countries 
of the U. N. who meet all year round. 
Its purpose is to relieve the burden of 
work at the annual sessions of the 
General Assembly. The Soviet bloc has 
refused to participate in the Little Ass 
sembly. 

Children’s Fund. The Assembly 
praised the work of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund and urged 
member countries to make further con- 
tributions to it. The Fund has distrib- 
uted $141,000,000 worth of relief in 
three years. The U. S. has made avail- 
able $38,000,000, on condition that 
this sum is matched by other countries 
by June 30. 

“U.N. Flag. The Assembly approved 
a Philippines resolution proposing that 
the blue and white flag of the U. N. be 
Hown throughout Africa and _ Pacific 
areas which are under the U. N. trus- 
teeship system. The U. N. flag is to be 
flown side-by-side with the flag of the 
country administering the trust area. 

South-West Africa. The World Court 
was asked by the Assembly for an “ad- 
visory opinion” on whether the Union 
of South Africa has the right to annex 
the adjoining territory of South-West 
Africa. The Union had turned down 
previous demands of the Assembly to 
place South-West Africa (a former 
League of Nations mandate) under the 
U. N. trusteeship system. 


Balkans. MemBer nations were re- 





Ss 


quested by the Assembly not to sell 
arms to Albania and Bulgaria so _ 
as these countries continued to sen 
aid to the Communist-led rebel forces 
in Greece. The Assembly also voted to 
continue the U. N. “watchdog” com- 
mission in the Balkans. 

Human Rights. By a vote of 47 to 5, 
the Assembly expressed “increased con- 
cern” at .charges that religious and 
political freedoms were being violated 
in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. It 
asked the World Court to rule on these 
charges. 

Budget. This was the last item of 
business at this session. The Assembly 
approved a budget of $49,641,773 for 
1950. 

(To refresh your memory on the 
powers and duties of the General As- 
sembly and to find definitions of some 
of the terms used in this article, refer 
to your special KEY issue, Oct. 5, 
pages 21-23 and 15-17.) 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. Of all the actions taken by the 
General Assembly, which three would 
you choose as of the most lasting im- 
portance? 

2. In instances the General 
Assembly simply argues a matter, with- 
out taking definite action. Is this of 
benefit to the world? Why or why not? 


many 





U.N. “Line-Up” 
(Write in new Council members in your spe- 
cial KEY issue, Oct. 5, pages 21-22.) 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
Permanen' Members 
USSR, United States. 
Serve until 1951; Cuba, Egypt, Norway 
Serve until 1952: Ecuador, India, Yugoslavia 


Britain, China, France, 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Serve until 1951: Australia, Brazil, 
Denmark, Poland, USSR 
Serve until 1952: Belgium, Chile, China, France, 
India, Peru. 


Britain, 


Serve until 1953: Canada, 


lran, Mexico, Pakistan, United States 


Czechoslovakia, 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

Countries administering trust territories: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Britain, France, New Zealand, 
United States 

Other permanent Security Council members 
China, USSR. 

To serve 
Philippines 

To serve until 1953: Argentina, Iraq 


until 1951: Dominican Republic, 


United Nations Members 
(see map) 


1-Afghanistan 2-Argentina 3-Australia 4-Bel- 
gium 5-Bolivia 6-Brazil 7-Byelo-Russia 8-Can- 
ada 9-Chile 10-China 11-Colombia 12-Costa 
Rica 13-Cuba 14-Czrechoslovakia 15-Denmark 
16-Dominican Republic 17-Ecuador 18-Egypt 
19-El Salvador 20-Ethiopic 21-France 22-Greece 
23-Guatemala 24-Haiti 25-Honduras 26-Iceland 








$49,641,773 budget adopted, U N gu 
set up; Little Assembly continued, 1 








voted for Arab refugee relief 


$54,900 000 





sembly decisions.) 


Captions highlight some important 
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os 
27-India 28-lran 29-lraq 30-Lebanon 31-Liberia 
32-Luxembourg 33-Mexico 34-Netherlands 35- 
New Zealand 36-Nicaragua 37-Norway 38- 
Pakistan 39-Panama 40-Paraguay 41-Peru 
42-Philippines 43-Poland 44-Saudi Arabia 45- 


Siam 46-Sweden 47-Syria 48-Turkey 49-Ukraine 
50-Union of South Africa 51-USSR 52-United 
Kingdom (Britain) 53-United States 54-Uruguay 
55-Veneruela 56-Yemen 57-Yugoslavia 58- 
Burma (admitted 1948) 59-Israel (admitted 1949). 
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ADVANCING SCIENCE 


BRAIN MASTER. Albert Ein- 
stein has done it again. The 70- 
year-old mathematical genius an- 
nounced a new, even deeper 
theory. 
Called a “Generalized theory of Gravi- 
tation,” the new theory consists of 20 
typewritten pages covered with intri 
cate mathematical which 
would be meaningless to you algebra 
students. It will be published next 
month. 
The general aim of this theory is to 


equations 


link together in one all-embracing con 
cept the two major 
influence of gravitation and electromag- 
These ll forms of 


energy manifested in the physical uni- 


“fields” or areas of 


netism two include 


verse. Dr. Einstein has long been con 
vinced that the two are closely related 
and can be explained by one compre 
hensive system 

While Dr. Einstein says the 
he has arrived at is “highly 
ing,” he admits that he has found no 
experimental 


solution 
convine- 


way to prove it by evi- 


dence. It may be years before physi- 


cists and astronomers, from observa 


stars, atoms, light. and elec 


tricity may be able to confirm the truth 


t 
1OnsS OT 


of his theoretical equations 

The reason that scientists look upon 
Einstein with such respect is that his 
great earlier discoveries, known as the 
rela 
proved ind 
our 


special and general theories of 
tivity, have been amply 
have had revolutionary effects on 
whole conception of the laws of matter 
and energy 

By “relativity” he means that no phe 
nomenon in nature remains absolutely 
unchanged under all conditions except 
the speed of light. All bodies and forces 
are constantly modified by the condi 
tions around them, especially those of 
and motior 
first 


1 in 


time 
Einstein's 


sp wee 
formulation of rela- 
tivity, publishe 1905, contained the 
famous formula E equals mc?. Roughly 
ind mass are es- 
ind that one 
other under 


it meant that energy 
the same thing 
can be converted into the 


sentially 


certain conditions 

It was this formula that led scientists 
to the 
energy 


discovery and use of atomic 
eee 
ANTI-COLD WAR. New 
acle” drugs to kill or cure one of 
man’s worst health enemies, the 
common cold, have some promise 
but have not yet proved their 
case. 
That is the gist of many pro- and anti- 
reports that have filled the air in recent 
months on the “antihistamine” drugs 
whose effectiveness in cold prevention 
has roused a medical furore. 
It all started two vears ago when a 


“ 
muir- 


Understanding 


theRL aie 


naval medical officer, Capt. John M. 
Brewster, took benadryl, an antihista- 
mine drug, to clear up hay fever. Since 
the early symptoms of a cold—running 
watering eyes, and sneezing—are 
similar to those of hay fever, Captain 
Brewster reasoned that if antihistamines 
are good for hay fever, they might stop 
a cold. 

Histamine is a chemical substance 
that breaks down the body’s defenses 


nose, 


so that the virus of the common cold 
can invade the sensitive tissues of the 
ind throat. An antihistamine com- 
bats histamine, so that the body is aided 
against an attack from a virus. 
Captain Brewster tried out an anti- 
histamine drug called coricidin on 572 
seamen at the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station 


nose 


were suffering from 
cold symptoms. In from 74 to 90 per 
cent of said, the colds 
were prevented, if treated within 12 
hours. 


W ho 


the cases, he 


Within the past few months more 
than twenty antihistamine drugs have 
been marketed by pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers under such trade names as 
Inhiston, Antistine, or Histadyl. They 
flaring full- 
page ads in many newspapers, under 
that they 
a sure cure for colds. They are 
drugstore counters without 


have been advertised in 


headlines seemed to claim 
were 
sold 


prescriptions 


over 


Che medical profession soon sounded 
warnings. Several doctors stated that 
antihistamine drugs caused harmful 
effects if taken in too large doses. At 
least one out of five persons taking them 


become drowsy, their digestion is up- 
set, or their hearts beat too fast. 

The American Medical Association, 
announced officially that antihistamines 
may be helpful in checking a cold, but 
too little is known yet about their effects 
to justify general use without a physi 
cian’s care. 

The National Better Business Bureau 
issued a bulletin condemning mislead 
ing advertising on antihistamine drugs 
Che Federal Trade Commission and the 
Food and Drug Administration are in 
vestigation complaints on this type of 
drug advertising. 

If you take any of these drugs t 
ward off an oncoming cold, don’t ex 
pect too much, and be careful to avoid 
large doses. Do not drive a car, ride a 
bicycle, or cross streets shortly after 
taking them. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


STEEL PRICES UP AGAIN. 
Steel companies have raised their 
prices again, blaming the cost of 
new pension plans as the cause. 
When the steelworkers won their strike 
in November for a pension plan paid 
for by industry, their wages rose, in 
directly, by seven or eight per cent. 
Last month the U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion announced that the price of its steel 
would be raised $4 a about 
four per cent. Many other steel com 
panies quickly followed suit. Some had 
announced price increases immediately 
after the settlement of the strike. 
Senator J. C. O'Mahoney (Dem., 


ton, or 





eDR. SOEKARNO last week started his term 
as the president of the new nation of the 
United States of Indonesia. (See Nov. 16 issue 
for full details of the birth of this Southeast 
Asia nation, created out of thousands of islands 
formerly controlled by the Dutch.) 


In 


Premier 


ceremony at Amsterdam, Indonesian 
Mohammed Hatta received a docu- 


ment from Queen Juliana of the Netherlands 


on December 
formal beginning of the U.S. of 


27. The document marks the 


Indonesia 


The new nation, fully self-governing, will be 
tied loosely to the “mother country” in a Neth- 
erlands-Indonesian union 


Soekarno, like many Indonesians, has only 
@ given name and no family name. At 49 he is 
a veteran of a 20-year fight for the independ- 


Drawing by Max Brandel 


ence of Indonesia. 





Wyoming), chairman of the Senate- 
House Economic Committee, said that 
he would hold public hearings on the 
steel price rise. Benjamin F. Fairless, 
president of the U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, replied that his company would 
welcome the opportunity to appear in 
Washington. 

The price increase in steel may raise 
prices of goods made of steel. Auto- 
mobiles may cost about eight to ten 
dollars more, refrigerators abbut one 
dollar, a tractor about three dollars, a 
steel desk about 60 cents, etc. 

What’s Behind It: Wages of steel- 
workers have been increased five times 
during the past eight years for a total 
increase of about 72 per cent. Prices 
of steel raced right along with the in- 
creased wages for a total of about 61 
per cent in the same period. 

Critics of the latest steel price rise 
point to the record-breaking dollar 
profits of the U.S. Steel Corporation 
and say that the increased costs should 
have been taken out of profits. Other 
observers gloomily foresee a “bust” to 
follow these constantly rising prices 
and wages. 

eee 
TOWARD PROTESTANT UNI- 
TY. The movement to merge 
Protestant churches in the U. S. 
has been given another boost. 

Fourteen Protestant churches have 
merged during the past 40 years. But 
there are still 222 denominations among 
the churches which compromise Prot- 
estantism in America. 

Many of them have only a handful 
of churches with few members. But 
eight of the largest sent official repre- 
sentatives last month to a conference in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, and another 
important forward step was taken 
toward the unification of the leading 
Protestant churches. 

Two proposed plans for unification 
were studied by the conference. One 
plan called for a united Protestant 
church on four levels—local, diocese, 
regional and national. The other pro- 
vides for a federal union of churches 
with each member-denomination re- 
taining its identity. 

Official action of the Greenwich 
meeting included the forming of a 
permanent Conference on Church 
Union. Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of the 
Methodist Church was elected chairman 
of the conference; Rev. Dr. William B. 
Pugh of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A., vice-chairman; Rev. Dr. John 
Lentz of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, treasurer. 

In addition to the three denomina- 
tions represented by the above-named 
officers, the following five made up the 
eight denominations “officially repre- 
sented”: the Congregational Christian 
Churches, the Disciples of Christ, the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 


THIS IS REAL HOME WORK 


Wide World 


Juniors and seniors of Raytown (Mo.) High 
School 


make good use of their hammers, 


saws, and trowels in their building trades class work. They are now complet- 


ing construction of this six-room house, 


which will be sold to some lucky 


buyer in the spring. Raytown Board of Education sponsored and financed 
the project and will use the expected $14,000 sale price to continue the idea. 


the Moravian Church, and the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. A 
ninth group, the National Council of 
Community Churches, joined in form- 
ing the Conference. 

Total membership of the nine groups 
is approximately 20,000,000. Other 
church organizations sent “observers” 
to the Greenwich meeting to indicate 
their interest in unity. 

One of the reasons put forward for 
Protestant unification was the “attitude 
of the great mass of youth”, which, it 
was said, “does not see much value in 
the present divisions.” Another argu- 
ment: the challenge “of a vigorous, ag 
gressive Roman Catholicism cannot be 


ignored.” 
eee 


CONSERVATION VICTORY. 
One million acres of Superior Na- 
tional Forest now stand a good 
chance of remaining as the In- 
dians and the first explorers knew 
them. 
This is a result of President Truman’s 
order forbidding planes to land in the 
vast roadless area in northern Minne- 
sota on the Canadian border. 

Superior National Forest is one of the 
nation’s few wilderness areas. The Gov- 
ernment, encouraged by many groups 
interested in conservation, has sought 
to keep the area in its primitive state. 
Over the years there have been efforts 
to build roads or construct power dams 
in the northern portion of the forest. 
But the Government forbade these 
moves. 

Recently a new menace to the forest 
arrived, in the form of seaplanes. About 


one tenth of the area within the forest 
is privately owned. Some owners went 
into allowing over-eager 
sportsmen to use small planes to land 
on lakes, take their limit of fish and 
game quickly, and fly out. . 

Conservation groups and genuine 
sportsman who entered the area over 
land and by canoe protested the air 
plane invasion. They claimed it was not 
only destroying the whole purpose of 
the primitive area, but was also scaring 
away large flocks of wild fowl. 

What’s Behind It: This is the first 
time that President Truman has used his 
power to forbid airplane flights over 
certain areas, except for national de 
fense reasons. The order applies only 
to planes flying under 4,000 feet alti 
tude, and will not affect higher-flying 
passenger planes in the area. 

Canada has a similar wilderness area 
on her side of the border—the Quetico 
Provincial Park. U.S. and Canadian 
officials hope to work out a treaty to 
make the region an international peace 
memorial forest. Congress has appro 
priated funds to buy out owners of 
private lands within the forest. 


U. S. AND THE WORLD 


REWARD FOR FINLAND. 
Uncle Sam is going to reward 
Finland for her good behavior in 
paying her World War I debts 
to us. 
After World War I many European 
nations owed millions of dollars to the 
U.S. for loans made during the war. 
By the 1930s all nations but one had 


business, 
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NEWS (Continued) 


stopped paying off these debts. The 
single exception was Finland, which 
has continued to pay installments on 
her debts right up to date. 

Last month Finland sent the U.S. 
rreasury more than a quarter of a 
million dollars as her 1949 payment. 
Congress has decided that this money 
should be used to promote good rela- 
tions between Finland and the U.S. 

This payment will go to provide edu- 
cation and technical training in the U. S. 
for Finnish students who wish to come 
here. It will used to send 
American books and technical equip- 
ment to Finnish colleges, and to pay 
for scholarships of Americans who wish 
to study in Finland. 

All future war-debt payments by 
Finland will be put to the same use. 

What's Behind It: With the single 
exception of Finland Uncle Sam has 
long since “written off” the billions of 
dollars in World War I debts still owed 
to the U.S. 

The Lend-Lease program prevented 
. repetition of this situation after World 
War II. Under the program the U.S 
supplied war materials to many nations, 
without full repayment. 
Other countries supplied us with goods 
ind services in partial exchange 

eee 

GOOD AND BAD COMICS. 

There is nothing wrong with the 

comic-book technique, as such. It 

all depends on how you use it. 
For instance the U.S. State Depart- 
nent has decided to use comics to win 
Asia. But Canada has 
i law making it a crime to 
wublish crime comic books. 

Operation Cartoon Book is a new 
enture by the State Department's office 
f International Information. The book, 
imply written and_ effectively illus 

entitled “Eight Great Amer 


also be 


expecting 


friends for us in 


} 
ust passed 


mic-strip technique, it de- 
idents in the lives of Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln, poet 
Walt Whitman worker Jane 
Addams, negro scientist George Wash 
ngton Andrew 
Carnegie and Thomas A. 


soc ial 
irver, industrialist 
inventor 
Edison 

Some copies of the book 
vill be South Korea, 
Siam, Indonesia, and Indo-China begin- 
ning next month. The captions will be 


260,000 
distributed in 


vritten in the native languages of these 
yuntries 

The printed on 
strong, heavy paper instead of the usual 
newsprint. It is expected that more than 
30 people will be thumbing through 
each one of them 

A State Department official explained 
if the book is to de m- 


books are to be 


that the purpose 


'T. 8S, Fish and Wildlife Service 
Meet Sue, the two-hecded turtle, a 
real-live freak of nature. Her two 
heads get along fine. They take 
turns eating and never have a fight. 


onstrate the “achievements of the United 
States in government, commerce, 
ence, and the arts.” It is hoped that the 
comics will counteract slanders against 
the U.S. circulated by the Communists 
in Asia. 


Scl- 


Our northern neighbor, Canada 
aroused by alleged evil effects of crime 
comic books on its youth, has decided 
to do something about it 

The “something” is a new law which 
provides a maximum sentence of two 
years for anyone publishing, distribu- 
ting, or selling crime comic books. The 
law defines a crime comic as * 
azine, periodical, or book which ex- 
clusively or substantially comprises mat- 


any mag- 


ter depicting pictorially the commission 
real or fictitious.” 
eee 
HANDS ACROSS THE SEA. It 
it about 6,000 miles from the 
little town of Borkuld (pop. 6,200) 
in the Netherlands to the equally 
small town of Warren (pop. 
7,500) in the state of Arkansas. 
But good-will and human sympathy can 


of crimes 


leap over any distance. 

This is a story in two acts. Act One 
goes back to August 10, 1925. On that 
day a “twister” swooped down on the 
little Dutch community, nearly destroy 
News of the “disaster of Bor- 
kulo” reached the good people of War- 
ren, where such tornadoes are not a 
rarity. The townspeople collected money 
which rebuilt the furniture factories and 
homes in far-off Borkulo 

Act Two shifts to Warren, Arkansas. 
Time: 24 years later. Villain: again a 
tornado, which struck Warren on Jan- 
uary 3, 1949, destroying 379 homes and 
killing 56 These sad _ tidings 
aroused remembrance and compassion 
in the hearts of the Borkulo inhabitants. 

Borkulo baked cookies 
and doughnuts, and there was a house- 
to-house canvass to raise funds 

Last month Warren received the 


ing it. 


persons 


housewives 


gifts sent by their distant friends in 
Borkulo. They consisted of 40 useful 
rush-seated armchairs of black oak, 
each carved with the Borkulo coat of 
arms, and many other beautiful pieces 
of furniture. All of it was made in the 
factories rebuilt with American aid in 
1925. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


LABOR LOSES IN AUSTRA- 

LIA. Only a few weeks ago there 

were three Labor governments in 

the British Commonwealth. 
Today there is only one left—in Britain 
itself. 

First to fall was the labor govern 
ment in New Zealand, in the national 
elections held on November 30 (See 
Dec. 14 issue). 

Then came the Australian Labor gov 
ernment. In office since 1943 it 
voted out of power in the general elec 
tion of December 10. A coalition (po- 
litical partnership) of the Liberal and 
the Country parties won 74 of the 121 
seats in the House of Representatives. 
Labor won the other 47 seats. 

Accordingly, Robert Gordon Menzies 
55, leader of the Liberal party has suc 
ceeded Laborite Joseph B. Chifley as 
Australia’s Prime Minister. 

What changes may be expected un 
der the new government? Menzies has 
made it clear that he believes firmly in 
social services. He has promised to con- 
tinue the Labor government’s welfare 
program and even to increase old-age 


was 


pension allowances. 

But he has also pledged to reduce 
taxes, lower prices, abolish rationing of 
gasoline and butter, and restore com 
pulsory military training. 


¢ 


ON THE © NEWS 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When your 


teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 


1. Who 
Theory of 


wrote the 
“Generalized Gravitation”? 

__ 2. Which is the only 
nation still paying World War I debts 
to the U. S.? 


—_ a 3: What is the mai 
industry of Dutch town of Borkulo? 


4. Who's the _ first 
president of the U.S. of Indonesia? 


5. How many Labor 
there in the British 


governments are 
Commonwealth now? 





Congress Back at Work 
(Concluded from page 6) 


benefit to the farmer than the present 
system of parity payments. But appar- 
ently the Administration is convinced 
that there are still many farmers who 
would welcome the Brannan Plan. 

Civil rights measures. The House last 
year passed a bill to eliminate poll taxes. 
Other civil rights measures which Mr. 
Truman has repeatedly recommended 
are those to allow the Federal Govern- 
ment to prosecute lynchers, and to set 
up a Federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission. 


Another cornerstone of the Demo- 


cratic platform, heartily supported by 
the President but condemned by the 
organized medical profession, is a pro- 
gram for compulsory national health 


insurance. This issue has been debated 
in the nation vigorously. Definite Con- 
gressional action, whether for or against, 
is still in the future. 

Finally, there is the one single prob- 
lem on which all the others depend. 
This is the question of deciding how 
much money the Government shall 
spend and how much it should collect 
in taxes. In the year ending June 30, 
1950, Uncle Sam will probably spend 
5.5 billion dollars more than he collects 
in taxes. 

Will this be repeated in the coming 
fiscal year, beginning July 1? It will de- 
pend most on how much the President 
asks Congress to spend and how much 
Congress is willing to spend. The 1949- 
50 budget called for exvenditures of 42 
billion dollars. 

Last year Mr. Truman asked for a 
four-billion-dollar raise in taxes. Con- 
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gress turned a deaf ear on this, and the 
President himself eventually gave up 
the hope of achieving the tax increase 
This came after business seemed head 
ing for at least a mild depression—always 
a poor time to increases taxes. The eco 
nomic picture now seems brighter again, 
and the President may renew his re- 
quest for higher taxes. 

Congress, on the other hand, is deter- 
mined to exercise more control over ex 
penditures. Plans are being made to put 
all appropriations into one giant-size 
bill, so that Congressmen will know from 
day to day just how much money they 
are appropriating. 

And this money headache is only one 
of the problems which your Represen- 
tative and Senators will struggle with in 
the months ahead. They'll certainly need 
all the comfort which the newly remod 
eled chambers can give them 





HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOUR BIBLE? 


A crossword guzzle in which the starred words relate *41. “He asked life 


to Scripture. By Judy Knell, Lynwood (Calif.) High (Ps 


and thou 
21:4) 


School. Answers in January 11 issue. 42. Public speakers 


43. Solitary 


College cheer 44. To the right 


60 
An 
(Lev 


Cyprinoid fish 


animal of 
5:6) 


sacrifice Malt beverage 


together 


“Mercy and truth are —— 
" (Ps, 85-10) 


of thee, 
it him.” 


to consume away like a 
moth.” (Ps. 39:11) 
Drawing room 

“And he shewed me a 
pure ————— of water of 
life’ (Rev. 22-1) 
Roster 

Lavish extreme 
Title of address 


fondness 


*1 


13 
14 
*16 


Before whom did Paul ap- 
pear in Acts 25:4? 
Of what place was Toi the 
king? (2 Sam. 8:9) 
Compunction 
Subterfuge 
Who was Tamar's hus- 
band? (Gen. 38:6) 
Who wrote the epistle to 
the Ephesians 
Steeps flax 
Symbol for lutecium 
Shoshonean Indian 
Prefix: wrong 
Native metal 
Of what were the floors 
of Solomon's temple made? 

6:15 

wan- 


salvation 
‘ we be- 
lieved 
Sharp curves i military 
lines 
Distress call 
What 
Jesse 


i David 
(Ruth 4:17) 
was cruci- 


relation was 


dren of 


Weathercock 

With what weapon did Ab- 
ner kill Asahel? (2 Sam 
2:23) 

The snare is laid for 
him in the ground and a 
. for him in the 
way.” (Job 18:10) 
Summer (Fr 





To what king of Egypt 
did Hoshea send gifts? (2 
Ki. 17:4) 

Individual 

Cry of the Bacchanals 
Street railway (abbr.). 
One who betrays a trust. 
Bird-dogs 

Seashore 

Steps 


Productive 

Printer’s measure 

And when he had dipped 

the - he gave it to 

Judas Iscariot (John 13: 

26) 

English public vehicle 

Customary 

Vender 

For whom did Herod im- 

prison John the Baptist? 

(Mat. 14:3 

Avows 

Match 

Animal on which 

rode into Jerusalem? 

(John 12:14) 

Note in the scale 

What was the second tab- 

ernacle called? (Heb. 9:3) 

%, ——, the eldest son of 
(Num. 26:5) 


Jesus 


Israel.” 
Nurtures 
Assam silkworm 

Plant 

Patriotic society (abbr.). 
Roman coins 

Supplicate 

Brook where David and 
his men pursued the Amal- 
ekites. (1 Sam. 30:9) 
Languisher 

“The name of the wicked 
shall " (Pr. 10:7) 
Abram's nephew (Gen. 
12:5) 

“The Lord is my 4 
I shall not want.’ (Ps 
23:1) 


Greek letter 

Near 

Altar built by children of 
Reuben and of Gad. (Josh 
22:34) 


48. Persian fairy. 
49. Eluders 
50. Repulses 


*53. “Thou his beauty 


STUDENTS are invited to submit crossword puzzles for 
publication in Scholastic Magazines. For any puzzle pub- 
lished we will pay you $10.00. Each puzzle should have a 
definite pattern and be built around one subject, which 
may be drawn from History, Art, Current Events, or any 
field of knowledge. Puzzles should not exceed 100 words, 
but at least 20 per cent of them must be related to the 
theme. Entries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers 
on separate sheets. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 7 East 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. 





WAGON TRAIN CROSSING THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


The Oregon Trail— 


Based on THE OREGON TRAIL 
by Francis Parkman 


HERE are not a great many “clas- 

sics” in American literature, but The 
Oregon Trail by Francis Parkman is cer- 
a hundred 


book 


tainly one of them. It is just 


vears since it frst ippeared u 
is safe to say that it is more 
today 


press 


form, but it 
} + 

when it first 

\ hundred vears 


videly read than 
ume off the 
ence school bovs and girls will prob- 
ibly still be getting their notions of In- 
traders, of the 


from its 


lians, trappers, and 


prairies and the mountains. 
glowing pages 

For it was Parkman’s good fortune to 
visit the West at almost the last moment 
vhen it was still primitive. It was in 
1846 that, with his 
Quincy Adams Shaw, his guide Henry 
Chatillon, and a faithful muleteer Des- 
lauriers, he set out from Westport 
Kansas Citv) on a “tour of amusement 
ind curiosity.” It took them up the Ore- 
gon Trail to Ft. Laramie, through the 
Laramie Mountains, across a trackless 
desert to Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas, 
and back along the Santa Fe Trail, a 
1500-mile jaunt in the wilderness. He 
could still describe it as the Great Amer- 
ican Desert, but evidences of those pro- 


found changes that were to transform 


cousin 


together 


a hundred years later 


it to cattle kingdom and farmland greet- 
ed him at every turn. 

For 1846 was indeed the 
cision—the year of the Mexican War, of 
the Bear Flag Revolt in California, and 
of the The ad- 
vance guard of the migration to 
the Far West was already 


vear of de- 


acquisition of Oregon 
great 
under way 
Pioneers headed for the banks of the 
Willamette. Mormons sought the 


inhospitable 


Prom 
Land around the 
shores of the Great Salt Lake. Fortune 
hunters camped on the old Santa Fe 
Trail. Dragoons marched toward Mex 
ico to help win the Southwest for the 
United States. Young Parkman 
just 23—was not happy about these in- 
vasions. He preferred his West un- 
spoiled. Many years later he recalled 
that as he and Shaw rode by the foot of 
Pike’s Peak: 

“My companion remarked in a tone any- 
thing but complacent that a time would 
come when those plains would be a graz- 
ing country, the buffalo give place to tame 
cattle, farmhouses be scattered along the 
watercourses, and wolves, bears, and In- 
dians be numbered among the things that 
were. We condoled with each other on so 
melancholy a prospect.” 


ised 


he Was 


This tour of the West was no sudden 
inspiration, nor was it merely a junket; 


it was the climax of a Jong-planned pro- 
gram. Francis Parkman was just eigh 
teen when he got the idea of writing a 
history of “the Old French War’—what 
‘struggle for 
as he saw it even this 


a ,con- 


Wwe now ¢ ill the 
tinent.” The story 
early, would be a history of the Ameri 
can forest and of its aboriginal inhabi 
he was fourteen he had 
” He set about 
at once preparing himself for the task 
to which he dedicated his life 


The French War 


tants, for since 
had “Injuns on the brain 


could be studied, 
with success, in the libraries of 
the East and of Europe. But where 
could Parkman study the American In- 
dian as he must have been when he 
terrified the frontiers of the 17th and 
18th centuries? Where indeed but in the 
plains and the mountains of the Far 
West, where the warlike Sioux, the 
fierce Comanche, the savage Arapahoe, 
the dauntless Chevenne, hunted and 
fought over a continental domain? There 
vast herds of buffalo swarmed through 
the tall grass and the swift antelope 
eluded the Indian There the 
mountain men trapped bear or collected 
buffalo hides by the thousand for the 
American Fur Company. And there a 
handful of heroic soldiers held the out- 
posts of America 


some 


arrow. 








So in the summer of 1846 Parkman 
prepared to set out for the Far West to 
study the Indians. He proposed not only 
to see them, but to join an Indian village 
make himself an their 
lodges. This “Summer's Journey Out of 
Bounds.” as the original sub-title of 
The Oregon Trail called it, was to be 
the climax of all his explorations. 


and inmate of 


He procured as guide Henry Chatil- 
lon, not only one of the greatest hunters 
and trappers in the West, but—through 
his marriage to Bear Robe, daughter of 
the Oglala chief Bull Bear—trusted by 
the Indians. 

Without Chatillon, Parkman could 
not have carried out .his plan. But it 
was his own fortitude and perseverance, 
under the most painful physical hard- 
ships, that made it possible for him to 
see what he did, to experience at first 
hand the life of the explorer, trapper 
and hunter, and even of the Indian. And 
it was his scholarly preparation, his in- 
tellectual curiosity, his talent for, ob- 
servation, his enthusiasm, his gift for 
dramatic narrative, that enabled him 
later to reconstruct what he had seen 
and to convey it with such youthful ex- 
uberance to his readers 

Parkman was fortunate that he saw 
the prairies and the mountains, the In- 
dians and the buffalo, before the emi- 
grant and the railroad transformed it all. 
He was fortunate, too, that he was able 
to study the Indian character at close 
range. He lived in a straggling village of 
the Sioux—he called them Dacotah— 
shared their privations and triumphs, ate 
dog stew and the mixture of wild cher- 
ries and grease which was one of thei 
delicacies, slept in their lodges with 
little Indian children curled up against 
him, hunted buffalo and antelope, pre- 
pared even to fight alongside them 
against their traditional enemy, the 
Snakes. “My business,” he wrote, “was 
observation, and I was willing to pay 
dearly for the opportunity of exercising 
it.” 
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American History in Literature 
By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Professor of History, Columbia University 


On his trip into the West Parkman 
kept a journal, which, like so many 
journals, got sketchier and sketchie1 
with the passing weeks. It was from this 
journal that, with the aid of cousin 
Shaw, he reconstructed his Oregon 
Trail when he returned home. So blind 
he was to read his own 
notes. he painfully dictated those chap- 
ters which read now so clear and fresh. 
The Oregon Trail appeared in 1849, and 
with. its publication Parkman was 
launched upon his career as a_ story- 
teller without peer in American letters. 

What is it that gives enduring fame to 
The Oregon Trail? It is not the historical 
content. That is important, to be sure, 
for it is the best of the documen‘s for 
this vear of decision. Yet we could re- 
construct the Westward movement with- 
out Parkman. It is not the portrayal of 
the Indian. Parkman’s Indians are won- 
derfully authentic, but again we must 
look elsewhere for more complete knowl- 
edge of the Indian. 


unable even 


Parkman the Story Teller 


What gives The Oregon Trail its 
charm, and assures it immortality is the 
quality of youthfulness—a quality all the 
more remarkable when we remember 
the circumstances in which the story 
was written. Parkman was in some ways 
a very mature young man at 24, but he 
had all the zest for adventure that we 
issociate with youth. It is youthfulness 
that breaks through on every page, a 
tingling excitement, a delight in action 
and in adventure. No other book in our 
travel literature, unless it is Melville’s 
Typee, has such delicious freshness. 

his, assuredly, is what most readers 
remember“from The Oregon Trail—the 
bovish delight in the beauty and ma- 
jestv of nature, in the Indians, the buf- 
falo hunt, the displavs of horsemanship 
and of marksmanship. Who that has 
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once read these pages can forget the 
description of the magnificent thunder 
storms of the Black Hills, the prairie 
fires, the icy streams thaf ran through 
sunken caverns, the rattlesnakes and 
prairie-dogs, the antelope and the elk? 
Who has not relived, in imagination, 
those idyllic days under the giant cot- 
tonwood tree on the bank of the brawl] 
ing Laramie Creek, waiténg for “The 
Whirlwind” to come up on his way to 
the Indian rendezvous? Who does not 
recall the stirring picture of Smoke’s vil- 
lage fording the river, naked men and 
boys splashing through the shallow wa 
ter, horses dragging traineaux loaded 
down with utensils, black-eyed babies 
howling dogs and whining puppies? 

Or who can fail to respond to the ex- 
citement of the great buffalo hunt, with 
Parkman himself, almost dead of dysen 
tery, in the midst of it: 


Looking up I saw the whole body of 
Indians full an hundred yards in advance 
I lashed Pauline in pursuit and reached 
them just in time; for, at that moment, 
each hunter, as if by common impulse, 
violently struck his horse, each horse 
sprang forward, and, scattering in the 
charge in order to assail the entire herd at 
we all rushed headlong upon the 
buffalo. We were among them in an in- 
Amid the trampling and the yells I 
could see their dark figures running hither 
and thither through clouds of dust, and the 
horsemen darting in pursuit. While we 
were charging in on one side, our com 
attacked the bewildered and 
panic-stricken herd on the other. The up 
roar and confusion lasted but a moment 
The dust cleared away and the buffalo 
could be seen scattering as from a common 


once 


stant 


pamons 


center, flying over the plain singly, or in 
long files and small compact bodies, while 
behind them followed the Indians, riding 
at furious speed, and yelling as they 
Jaunched arrow after arrow into their sides. 
Here there wounded buffalo, 
their bleeding feathered with ar- 
rows, and as I rode by them their eyes 
would glare would bristle like gi- 
gantic cats, and feebly attempt to rush up 
and gore my horse. 


and stood 


sides 


they 


There are scores of passages as good 
as this, and no page is without its reward. 
It is no accident that our popular notions 
of the West are, even today, shaped 
largely by Parkman, and that with the 
passing of time our picture of the Indian 
is closer to Parkman’s Sioux than to 
Cooper’s Mohicans. All this is a tribute 
to Parkman’s narrative skill. It is the 
picturesqueness, the racy vigor, the 
poetic eloquence, the youthful excite- 
ment, that give The Oregon Trail its en- 
during appeal, recreating for us, as per- 
haps does no other book in our litera- 
ture, the wonder and beauty of life in a 
new world that is now old and but a 
memory. 
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Teen-Agers 


Pat Sullivan comes back swinging 
at all those critics of teen-age doings 
who have so much to say these days. 
Any dissenting voices? 


Dear Editor: 

My pet peeve is the age-old saying, 
What is this young generation coming 
to?” It seems that a lot of adults are 
talking about how much more terrible 
teen-agers become with each new gen- 
ration! 

We aren’t really such a bad bunch. 
You must take into consideration the 
fact that the world we live in is moving 
it a faster pace than ever before. There- 
fore, today’s teen-agers probably grow 
up faster than any previous generation 
has done. 
tires, and the 


There's a screech of 


first remark that’s made is a very dis- 
gusted, “Oh, those reckless teen-agers!” 
| realize that 


off in a car. 


teen-agers are prone to 
that 
accidents. Do 


vou think, however, that such remarks 


show Statistics show 


nany are involved in 
is this help the situation? On the con- 
trary, they tend only to make the teen- 
“that old ¢ 


igers want to show rone” a 


thing or two. 
Here’s another little phrase that really 
“Thev re adolescents 


SO W hat 


gets my Irish up 
ind at that awkward stage 
outgrow our clothes too fast 
ind sometimes trouble knowing 
vhat to do with our ind feet? 


We feel awkward enough without con- 


f we do 
have 
hands 
stantly being reminded of it 

Teen-agers are generally thought of 
The tact is 


respon- 


in irresponsible group 


we are taking on more 
+ ' 

ibilities and becoming more independ- 
t than any 


n teen-agers before us. At 
school we are really being prepared to 
ike our place in civic life after we 
We are 


n a democratic nation and 


We 


vraduate learning how to live 


to uphold 
America ot 


ts standards ire the 


sts aad > 0 ene 
i a , a 


is 


tomorrow. In our hands rests the future 
fate of American government. We know 
it, and most of us intend to do all we 
can to be worthy of this tremendous 
responsibility. 

Of course we have many faults that 
should be corrected. But 
harping on our bad points, why don’t 
more grown-ups get together and build 
good ones? Maybe with en- 
this type, the bad 
points will take care of themselves in 


instead of 


up our 
couragement of 


time! 


Pat Sullivan 
Maury High Schoor 
Norfolk, Va 


Control of Atomic Energy 


his is undoubtedly the biggest prob- 
lem facing the world today. Here's 
Diana De Feo’s opinion. What's yours? 

We might point out, Diana, that your 
inspection and punishment proposals 
are essentially the same as those pro- 
.S. in the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. They were 
approved by a 9-2 vote, but rejected by 
the Russian bloc.—Ed. 


posed by the 


Dear Editor: 
In my opinion, the control of atomic 


energy is one of the most important 


problems facing the world today. Since 


the fact that Russia’s discovery of the 


atomic bomb has been 


problem has 


secret of the 
publicized, the become 
more urgent! 

My suggestion is to have a meeting 
ittended by representatives trom Rus- 
sia and all other countries of the world 
At this meeting the fact should be em- 
phasized that, in the event of an all-out 
there would be no victor, 


itomic wal 





What Do YOU Think? 


e How do you feel about the BIG 
problems facing the world today— 
and the little ones, too? How do you 
think we ought to control atomic 
energy? Should the Federal Govern- 
ment pick out the seniors in your 
school who can’t afford to go to col- 
lege and pay their way? Should col- 
leges recruit football teams by giving 
players scholarships and paying their 
expenses? These are just some of 
the questions we'd like to hear you 
sound off on. Tell us. We want to 
know. So do other Senior Scholastic 
readers. If you have an opinion on 
eurrent affairs, a gripe, or a pet 
peeve, write it up and send it to the 
“Roundup” Editor. The most in- 
teresting and significant contribu- 





tions will be published. Articles 
should be not longer than 350 words. 
If you can keep them shorter, fine! 
This department is open only to 
Senior Scholastic subscribers.  al- 
though material that has already ap- 
peared in high school student papers 
is eligible. Send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Roundup 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y., if you 
wish your contribution returned. 
This is the chance you have been 
waiting for to get your opinions be- 
fore a national audience. Hop to it! 
However—vwe still want to receive 
your short stories, poetry. and essays 
for “Young Voices.” Remember the 
Scholastic Writing Awards! 








and the world would return to another 
dark age. I further suggest the ap- 
pointment of an inspection committee 
to control the manufacture of atomic 
weapons. The committee should consist 
from all countries and 
should be free at all times to enter and 
inspect any country suspected of se- 
cretly manufacturing atomic weapons. 
If found guilty, the parties involved 
should be subject to severe punish- 
ment. 

I hope—and I know the rest of the 
world does too—that this problem will 
soon be settled and that atomic energy 
will be used for the good of mankind, 
rather than for its destruction. 


of members 


Diana De Feo 
Evanston Township High School 
Evanston, Illinois 


Federal Aid 
for College Students 


Iva Lee Nichols has this to say about 
nother issue that’s very close to teen- 


igers: 


Dear Editor: 

I definitely think that the Federal 
Government should pick out the poor 
but worthy seniors in high school and 
their through college. 
Could the government make a finer in- 
than an investment in the 
minds of the youth of America? 

The students who are chosen should 


Way 


help pay 


vestment 


have high standards of character and 
a high level of scholarship. I dare say 
the the I.Q. of many students who 
are not fortunate enough to have the 
money to attend college is as high as 
the I.Q. of many of the more fortunate 
students. 

Higher education makes better citi- 
zens. Educated better 
equipped to meet the demands of a 
complicated future. Why, I ask, keep 
some of the students with the most 
ability from giving their best to our 
nation because they lack proper f- 
nances? Is this the United States, the 
land of equal opportunity? 

As a spokesman for those seniors 
who lack finances for a college educa- 
tion, I address the people who have the 
power to give them that education and 


persons are 


say, “Give us a chance to prove ou 
ability, and we will show the American 
people that a land of equal opportunity 


is a land of power and democracy!” 
Iva Lee Nichols 


New Hanover High School 
Wilmington, N. C. 


a ANI Saat 





“ H, 1 Maggie alone.” 

Chip Rawlins was whistling as he 
swung into step with Bob McKechnie 
one night after school. 

“Cut it out, will you?” Bob exclaimed 
irritably. “After the way I messed up my 
oral report in American history today, 
Nadine is sure never to see me again,” 
he said ruefully. “Miss Biddle must lie 
iwake nights trying to dream up assign- 
ments such as five-minute talks—just to 
torture us!” 

“Wasn't Nadine a pip, though?” Chip 
said. “The way she sailed through her 
talk on ‘Life on a Southern Plantation’ 
was really something.” 

“Sure. She’s smart. She'll probably 
turn out to be a television star or some- 
thing. Talking is just not my line. I'm 
good with my hands—fixing things, mon- 
keying with motors. Who ever heard of 
a mechanic who had to give a talk, anv- 
way?” 

“Wait a Bob! You're talk- 
ing too much right now and you don't 
know what you're talking about! Just 
last night you gave a five-minute talk to 
your dad, to persuade him to lend you 
the family car for Friday night. True, 
you weren't too successful! But only last 
week you took nearly ten minutes to ex- 
plain to Mrs. Schultz what was wrong 
with the motor of her car. And what 
about the time you tried to persuade the 
gang to drive out to the lake, when 
everyone was all set to play ping-pong?” 


Talk It Up 


You'll be making talks and 
longer speeches all your life. That job at 
the filling station will depend on how 
good your sales talk is at the job inter- 
view. Whether Bud Larkin goes in with 
you on your plan to buy a jalopy will 
depend on how well you can talk. Your 
next date with Nadine may depend on 
what you say to her when you phone. 


never see 


minute, 


short 
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You don’t need a wishbone or a rabbit's foot 


to help you deliver a five-minute talk 


No. 3 in a Series on Speech Techniques 


Hold That Audience! 


By WILLIAM FAVEL 


With practice, here’s what you can 
get out of making an oral report: The 
ability to (1) think straight; (2) pre- 
sent your ideas clearly; (3) entertain 
people; (4) win respect; (5) feel at 
ease with people; (6) think fast in 
emergencies. 

It was no accident that Nadine had 
everyone sitting on the edge of his seat 
when she gave her oral report. Nadine 
has a system for preparing her oral re- 
ports. Here’s how she does it: 


Simple as One, Two, Three... 


1. Choose your topic carefully. Ask 
vourself these questions: What kind of 
audience will I be addressing? What's 
the purpose of the speech? Naturally 
you wouldn’t talk to the International 
Relations Club on “How to make Christ- 
mas cookies.” Nor would you expect the 
English class to be interested in “How 
to change the gaskets on a car.” Choose 
a topic that will interest your audience 
as well as yourself. 

If you're self-conscious about making 
speeches in front of the class, plan a talk 
at which you can use some visual aids 
to attract the attention of the class. If 
you're giving a talk on Dolly Madison, 
bring a picture of Dolly to class to illus- 
trate your talk. 

2. Take notes. Pile up your material 
for your oral report, just as a builder 
piles up sand and cement for a building 
project. Write down everything you 
know about Dolly Madison. Then check 
the history books and encyclopaedias. 
Don’t worry too much about the form 
your notes take; just pile up your infor- 
mation. 

3. Make an outline. Read through 
your notes and choose about three big 
topics. (If you use too many, you won't 
be able to cover them adequately in a 
five- or ten-minute report.) Make an 
outline just as you did for writing a 
written report. (See Senior Scholastic 
for Nov. 2, p. 18.) 

When you're making your outline, 
keep in mind the purpose of your talk. 
Is it to entertain? Then look for inter- 
esting anecdotes about Dolly Madison. 


Did she really invent ice cream? Did 
she really flee from the British when 
they entered Washington, D. C., during 
the War of 1812? 

Is your talk to persuade the Lions 
Club to help the school? Then point out 
the need for the help. Tell how wisely 
the money will be used. 

Remember that an oral report is a lot 
like a dinner. Whet the appetites of your 
listeners by starting with an appetizer 
an anecdote, a joke, an intriguing ques 
tion. (Did Dolly Madison use a kitchen 
knife to cut the White House painting 
from the wall just before the British 
burned the White House?) Then swing 
into the first main point of your speech. 
Illustrate each point you make with an 
example or a down-to-earth story. And 
at the end of your talk, serve your audi- 
ence some dessert—a thought-provoking 
statement, a question, or another story. 
If your talk is a serious one, summarize 
what you've said. 


Practice Pointers 


4. Practice for your oral report. Plan 
your oral report at least a week in ad- 
vance, if possible. Then take your out- 
line and practice your talk. Say it aloud 
to yourself or to one of your chums. 
Think about the points you want to 
make, but don’t try to memorize your 
speech. If you memorize your talk, you 
are likely to become nervous in front of 
the class and to forget what you want to 
say. But, if you’ve practiced it and thor- 
oughly understand the big points you 
want to, make, you'll have little trouble. 
Your talk will seem to be “off the cuff’— 
spontaneous—and you'll have everyone’s 
attention. 

Reserve a few minutes two or three 
times a day to run through your oral 
report. You'll gain confidence in your- 
self, and you'll give a better report. 
Speak in a conversational tone and think 
about the points you want to emphasize. 

This is the system Nadine uses to pre- 
pare oral reports, She doesn’t have to 
wish for a wishbone or a rabbit’s foot. 
She takes out success insurance by care- 


fully preparing in advance. 





The 


WONDER TEAM 


O you think you’ve seen some great 
basketball teams? Perhaps the Ken- 
tucky team with Groza, Beard, and 
Jones. Or maybe Oklahoma A. & M. in 
the days of Bob Kurland. Possibly Ili- 
nois when it had the Whiz Kids. 

But none of them ever 
matching the record of the great “Won- 
der Team” of Passaic, N. J., High 
School. Think it’s ridiculous to class a 
high school team with the best of the 
colleges? Then go argue with the record 
books. 

You'll find that from 1919 to 1925, 
through nearly six seasons, the Passaic 
hot shots chalked up 159 victories in a 
row! In a day when few teams ever 
scored more than 30 points a game, Pas- 
saic averaged 60 against everybody 
from high schools to junior colleges. 

Nobody in Passaic will ever forget the 
1921-22 season. That was the vear the 
Wonder Team tallied 2,293 points in 33 
straight wins. In one fantastic week, 
thev whacked Ridgewood, 101-12; East- 
ern District, 100-28; Hackensack, 103- 
20; and Williams Prep, 145-5. 

Bah, you say, they must have been 
playing push-overs? Not at all. Eastern 
District was the top team in New York 
36 points 


came hear 


City, yet Passaic rolled up 


igainst them in the last four minutes. 
And Williams Prep, the pride of New 
England, carried a 16-game_ winning 

streak into the contest 
That was also the vear that Philadel- 
phia picked an All-Star team to teach 
those 1 thing or two. But 
At the 


Team 


Jersey bovs 
murdered them, 57-30 
Wonder 
hallenged Princeton, college champions 
of the East, but the 


neet them 


Passaic 
end of the season, th 


Tigers refused to 


Twelve during its unbeaten 
streak, Passaic piled up more than 100 
points. But defeat comes to al) teams 
On 1925, 


2 
Passaic ) 


times 


February 6, the end came 


losing 39-3 


SHORT SHOTS 


* Did you notice that I batted 1.000 in 
my predictions of the star ball players 
for 1949? Six weeks before the winners 
were announced, I picked Ted Williams 
(most valuable), Mel Parnell (best 
pitcher), and Roy Sievers (best rookie) 
in the American League, and Jackie 
Robinson, Howie Pollet, and Don New- 
combe in the National. 


Biggest surprise of the pro basket- 
ball league is Alex Groza, former 
Kentucky ace now starring for Indian- 
apolis. Tall, tireless Alex has moved 
in right behind Big George Mikan 
as a scorer. 


Most of the New York sportswriters 
screamed like wounded when 
they heard that Williams nosed out Phil 
Rizzuto and Joe Page for most-valuable 
player honors. They pointed out that 
Ted didn’t come through in the last cru- 
cial Red Sox-Yankee series, and that the 
Yanks couldn’t have won without Phil 
or Joe. 

Neither argument is impressive. Over 
the season—and that’s the fairest way to 
judge—Ted was the greatest player in 
the game. Taking nothing away from 
Rizzuto and Page, the fact remains that 
the Yankee victory was a 100 per cent 
team affair. 

No single player stuck out, and it’s 
silly to say that the Yanks couldn’t have 
won without Rizzuto or Page. Sure, it’s 
true. But could they have 
without Raschi, Reynolds, or Henrich 
I doubt it 


hor ses 


also won 


? 


¢ The choice of Jackie Robinson in the 
National League was fair enough. But 
good thing that Stan Musial 
flopped in the last two series of the sea- 
son. Jackie was no ball of fire himself in 
the final week. But Stan’s failure—along 
with Slaughter’s—cost the Cardinals the 
pennant and soured the experts on him 

Look below at the “lines” on Robinson 


it’s a 


and Musial. Did you ever see anything 
so close? Only in home runs and stolen 
bases is there any sharp difference. 


¢ if | were asked to pick the most 
thrilling play made by the Notre Dame 


AB R 
593 122 
611 128 


Robinson 


Musial 


H 
203 39 11 16 36 
207 41 13 36 3 


—~ 


football team the past season, I’d choose 
the one they “pulled” in their dressing 
room after the Southern Methodist 
game. 

Doak Walker, the $.M.U. All-Ameri- 
can, hadn’t been able to play because of 
a bad leg. After the game he limped 
into the Notre Dame dressing room to 
congratulate Coach Frank Leahy. When 
the Fighting Irish spied him, they came 
pouring out of the shower and locker 
rooms—some half dressed, others with 
the water still streaming their 
bodies. 

They formed a huge circle and gave 
Doak three ringing cheers. Then they 
called for a speech. Doak, with watery 
eyes and a lump in his throat, told them 
what a great game they had plaved and 
how much he would have enjoved play- 
ing against them 


down 


e Hey, you Texas sports fans, is it true 
what they say about Carl McGee of 
Longview High? According to the grape- 
vine, Carl is the closest thing to Super- 
man the sports world has ever seen. 

One of our Texas agents tells us that 
Carl averages 25 points a game in bas- 
ketball, six first places a meet in track, 
over 500 yards a game (football) on 
rushing alone, and that baseball is really 
his best sport! 

Is Carl that good or is this another of 
those big blows out of Texas? Let me 
hear from someone about this. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
HR SB RBI 
124 
123 


Pet. 
.342 
.339 
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In the hot desert sun 
there was only one thing stronger than 
the hate of a lioness—her love 


By Phyllis Bottome 


Caesar's Wife's Ear 


be a good American. 


Sie Bergener did not find it altogether easy to 


He was born ten miles from Budapest; dimly in 
the overgrown jungle of his restless mind he could still 
remember that wide yellow worm, the Danube, on whose 
treacherous marshy banks he had spent the first three years 
of his life. 

Sometimes there spluttered in his ears the dazzling fire- 
works of Z’s and S’s which comprised his native tongue. 

He could not have spoken Hungarian; but had anyone 
spoken it to him, his blood would have answered. As it 
was, Seppel spoke a clipped fumbling American. 

Seppel lived in the heart of a Californian desert. His 
parents bred and trained lions for show. 

His mother was dry and bright like a flame. She was a 
Hungarian gypsy. Some people said she had killed her 
husband. Others said that the lions had killed him. 

The police had come out into the desert to investigate 
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the sudden death of Seppel’s father. 
His body had been clawed by the lions, 
but the lions evaded the third degree 
and the police could not persuade them 
to “come clean.” The police had the 
idea that Seppel’s father might have 
been killed first, and then thrown to 
the beasts. But the lions foiled them, 
for they had made the evidence quite 
inconclusive. 

Seppel was five vears old at the time; 
he did not care very much about his 
father’s death. He loved his mother and 
he loved the lions 

He did not love a young step-father, 
who was their showman, and who took 
control of the show shortly after Sep- 
pel’s father died. 

Seppel grew up fast, and took his 
education as it was forced upon him. 
A huge grizzly bear caught him once 
and hugged one shoulder out of shape. 
A panther clawed his chin and left very 
little of it. 

Seppel played with lion and tiger 
cubs as if they were his human com- 
panions, and the marks of his little 
playfellows stood out all over his com- 
pact, small body. 

Seppel never grew to be a tall man, 
but he was very vigorous and had eyes 
as flame. 

On his sixteenth birthday his mother 
said to him: “You lionman now! You 
mak’ lions like dogs! You great little 
mine! You hav’ my heart an’ 
my blood! You no mak’ showman ever 
you no hav’ beauty. Pitv! But for one 
maker of there is plenty show 
men! Aah! a-plenty!” 

His mother must 
she was talking about 


as clear 


son of 


lions 
have known what 
because she had 
one after. the 
five was still liv- 
But she left him 


left everv lion, bear, cat 


five showmen husbands, 
other. The last of the 
ing when she died 

nothing. She 
ind cub to her son Seppel. The whole 
show cages; cars; the shack and tents 
the hot dog ind iced 
were now Seppel’s 


beer stands 


Seppel was twenty-three when‘ his 
mother died. He 
stepfather at once, and married a desert 
tirl, with drv crinkly hair and 
like the cracked shri k of a 
Her teeth bad; but she 

spoke good American 
Carrie Gladys 
woman. She 


got rid of his showman 
1 voice 
desert 
wind were 
was not an affectionate 
noticed what anv- 
body else felt about 


she was personally 


never 
invthing, unless 
involved 

after their 
without a 


For a vea marriage Sep 


pel tried to do showman 
He trained 
handed; but the movie people told him 
that he was too small and unimpressive- 
looking to draw a big public and that 
they could not use him for films. So 
Seppel set to work to find a suitable 
showman, without too much charm. 
Bert Kimstock was not handsome 


ind showed his lions single- 


but he was six feet tall, with curly 
brown hair, the bright eyes of a native 
Irishman, a long upper lip, nerve, and 
no money. 

Seppel engaged him _ reluctantly 
after two or three hours spent with Bert 
in the cages of the easier lions. 

Seppel explained carefully to the 
new showman how he ran his show. 
“This I do,” he told him. “I mak’ lions 
easy! I mak’ ’em tricks! They're my 
baby boys! I no hav’ children. I hav’ 
lions! An’ you can play with my lions 
—once I mak’ ’em easy! I show you 
how to be safe: you stan’ in the big 
cage where people come—see? I mak’ 
tricks an’ you look good! The lions no 
hurt you! But the lions are mine! You 
un’erstan’ you just showman?—I. lion 
man!” 

Bert assented heartily. He did not 
want to be a lion man. He was not 
without a genuine love and knowledge 
of animals. He even possessed an old 
tame lioness called Pansy Bell, whom 
Seppel allowed him to bring into the 
show; and with Seppel’s help he half- 
tamed a lioness cub called Rosamund 
—but Bert only half-tamed her. Rosa- 
mund had heaps of fun wrestling with 
Bert in her cage—but there were mo- 
ments when it looked as if she would 
have thought it still greater fun to 
have killed him; and with the male 
lions Bert had no success whatever. 

Lions, however well trained, are 
never so affectionate as lionesses. Sep- 
pel’s lions were one-man animals, and 


they refused to extend their patronage 
to Bert 

Seppel’s favorite lion was called 
He was the best trick lion the 
had a 


Caesar 


show had ever possessed. He 


huge brown mane, sleepy yellow eyes, 
and when he roared, he set the desert 
quivering. 

Bert 
young man without intensity 
that he was 
lions tricks. He 
young enough nor did he possess the 
wild hypnotic 
patience with which Seppel was en- 
dowed both by birth and training. Still 
the audience gave Bert their chief ap- 
plause, and all he had to do to win 
it was to stand once a day in the big 


was an honest, rather boastful 
He soon 
unable to 


found quite 


teach had not begun 


eve-language and deep 


arena cage and take picturesque atti- 
tudes, while Seppel kept the male 
lions in their proper places 
The animals, let out of their 
by slip-gates came through a 


cages 
subter- 


ranean passage one by one into the 
big main cage. The lionesses came 
first; and as they came in Seppel 
called them each by name ,to take 
their places. Their perches were ar- 
ranged in a ring round the arena, the 
first seven feet from the ground, the 
others gradually rising in height to 
nine feet. The lionesses took the first 
perch from the top of a tub; and then 
sprang from perch to perch. It was 
Bert’s business to” face the lionesses, 
after they were seated, gluing them to 
their seats with his eyes and flicking 
them with a whip, if this reminder 
should be necessary. Venus was the last 
of the ladies upon the right, Mariposa 
the last upon the left. She was the wife 
of Caesar. 

Venus had the worst temper of all 
the lionesses, but she was deeply at- 
tached to Seppel, who had helped her 
on one occasion to rear her cubs, when 
her natural milk supply had given out. 
Venus looked upon Seppel as a woman 
and a sister, and treated him accord- 
ingly. But as far as other males were 
concerned, including all lions, she 
hated them—and she took every occa 
sion of showing it. She hunched her 
self up, and spat at the male lions as 
they entered; and if one of them came 
within striking distance of her, Venus 
promptly clawed him. 

After the lionesses were seated, Sep 
pel called for the young males. 

These were not powerful or excitable 
lions. They- sat on tubs beneath the 
ladies’ perches, looking a little bored; 
and the ladies looked well over their 
heads, towards the hatchway door. 

Seppel then called to the attendants 
“Bring in my_ baby-boys!” Seppel’s 
“baby-bovs” were full-grown; and the 
most powerful male lions in the show 
When they opened their jaws, if it was 
only to yawn, their teeth looked like 
the worst rocks a ship ever split on 
If they roared, the cage rocked. Caesar 
ulways led them in, and then took his 
place at the end of the line, farthest 
from the hatchway, under the perch of 
Venus. (This was intentional because 
Seppel trusted Caesar the most.) Mari 
posa sat on the perch farthest from 
Caesar, but she always watched him 
with her fond lazy yellow eyes. 

When the first trick was over, Bert 
would and stand _ picturesque) 
in the centre of any pattern which 
Seppel had devised. Nobody noticed 
Seppel very much, except the big mal 
lions whose eyes he always held. 

Caesar and Mariposa shared a large 
cage next to that of a handsome male 
the only mature male tiger pos- 
sessed by the show. His name was 
Hector and his manners were regret- 
table. One morning he jumped much 
higher than he was supposed to be 


Continued on page 27) 


turn 


tiger, 





George Wolfe in This Week 


“That's a rough estimate 
of the price — it may 
cost ten times as much” 


Mir. Fix=it 


“ Y DAD,” Dick Varnum told the 
Career Clubbers, “calls this the 
Mink Age—because all the women in 
our family want mink coats. That’s a 
joke, of course! No one will deny that 
we are living in a machine age, and 
that means thousands of “fix-it” jobs 
for mechanics and servicemen. 
“Today,” Dick pointed out, “there 
are special servicemen to fix your radio, 
your record player, your refrigerator, 
your furnace, your typewriter, or your 
air-conditioning unit. Such servicemen 
run their own repair shops, work for 
retail stores which sell various mechani- 
cal appliances or for manufacturers. 
Automobile manufacturers, air lines, 
railroads, and bus and truck lines hire 
thousands of skilled mechanics to man- 
machinery and en- 


ufacture or repait 


gines. 


“Today Sandy Harris is going to tell 
us about the work of the auto mechan- 
ic. If we have time, we'll discuss op- 
portunities for mechanics in some other 
fields. Okay, Sandy.” 

“I forgot to bring my left-handed 
monkey wrench,” Sandy grinned as he 
faced the group, “so I'll have to talk 
instead of demonstrate. 

“Most auto mechanics work in ser- 
vice departments of transportation com- 
panies (bus lines, truck firms, taxi com- 
panies, etc.) and in independent repair 
garages. Many service stations have a 
mechanic on duty during rush hours. 

“In large firms which own fleets of 
cars, the mechanic specializes—in bat- 
tery and ignition work, brake repair, o1 
wheel and axle work. In smaller ga- 
rages, he has to be a jack-of-all-trades, 
who can do anything from pounding 
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bumps out of fenders to realigning 
wheels.” 

“Isn’t the field for auto mechanics 
crowded?” Vera Barlow asked. “I 
thought that so many men took me- 
chanical work in the Army and Navy 
that there was an oversupply of me- 
chanics now.” 

“That's a good question,” Sandy said, 
“General Motors, Ford, and other auto 
manufacturers haven’t been able to pro- 
duce cars fast enough to meet the big 
demand. That means that many of the 
cars on the road today are from seven 
to ten years old. Cars that old need 
frequent servicing and some repair 
work, so that the demand for skilled 
auto mechanics is great and is likely 
to be for several years. 

“But Vera is partly right. Openings 
for beginners are decreasing somewhat, 
because so many veterans have entered 
the field. The best way to prepare for a 
career in mechanics is to take a 3 or 
4-year apprenticeship-training course. 
Or you can start at a garage or filling 
station as a helper, greaser, or washer. 


High School Preparation 


‘What courses should you take in 
high school if you plan to become an 
auto or airplane mechanic?” Ray Celek 
wondered. “Naturally, you'd take shop 
courses in mechanics, but what else?” 

‘Courses in English, math, and gen- 
eral science are recommended,” Sandy 


(Continued on next page) 


VOTE HERE! 


Would you like to cast your vote in a national poll being 
conducted this month by the Institute of Student Opinion? 
Here 
being provided for the 1,629 junior and senior high school 
members of the Institute of Student Opinion. 
Scholastic 


Magazines, has been conducting opinion polls and surveys 


we are publishing the list of questions which is 


newspaper 
For almost 7 years the I.S.0O., sponsored by 
among high school students with the cooperation of the 
editors and advisers of high school newspapers that are 
members of 1.8.0. 

Whether or not your school paper is a member of L.S.0., 
vour class may participate in this poll. Ask your teacher’s 
permission for your class to conduct the poll. (The questions 
are excellent for both individual 
talks.) The ballots may be clipped along the dotted line 
and then removed from the magazine. 

Student committees may conduct the poll. First, ask stu- 
check their 


inswers according to instructions, and clip their ballots 


group discussions and 


dent voters to read each question carefully 


from the magazine, using the dotted line (above) as a guide. 


Collect the ballots and, for tabulation purposes, separate 


ballots checked by BOYS from those checked by GIRLS. 
Using two of the clipped ballots as tabulation sheets, enter 
the total number of BOY votes for each question on one 
ballot; the total number of GIRL votes for each question 
on the other ballot. Be sure to mark clearly the tabulation 
of BOY votes and the tabulation of GIRL votes. 


The two filled-in tabulations of BOY votes and GIRL 
votes should then be mailed to THE INSTITUTE OF STU- 
DENT OPINION, 7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 

We will send a mimeographed report of the national 
results of the poll to each class that conducts the poll. Be 
sure to send with the filled-in tabulation blanks the name of 
your teacher and your school address. 


Institute of Student Opinion 


Poll No. 17, January, 1950 
1. Should the U.S. Government outlaw the Communist 
Party in the United States? 


Yes No 


7 No opinion 

2. If all other governments would do the same, should 
the U.S. place its atomic energy materials and atomic bomb 
international ownership and_ control? 


“know-how” under 


Yes No__ 


No opinion 


3. Should a World Government, to which all member 
nations would surrender control of their armed forces, be 
substituted for the United Nations at the present time? 


Yes | a 


(Continued on next page) 


No opinion 








Openings for Mechanics and Servicemen 
& overcrowded r some openings O wide open, 


Automobile mechanics 


Airplane mechanics 


Electrical-household-appliance repairmen O 


Electrical repairmen 


Watch repairmen O 


Office-machine servicemen © 
Industrial-machine repairmen © 


Radio servicemen ee 
Jewelry repairmen & 


replied. “If you plan to own your own 
shop or garage, you should also take 
as many business courses as possible— 
bookkeeping, typing, etc. 

“Auto mechanics,” Sandy continued, 
work fram 40 to 50 hours a week, and 
heir pay averages from $1.15 to $1.60 

.n hour for skilled workers. As the 
number of auto owners in this country 
there will be more oppor- 
mechanics to open their 


increases, 
tunities for 
own garages.” 

“Thank you, Sandy,” Dick 
“We'll have to breeze along to cover 
some of the other mechanical jobs. The 
commercial airline business is increas- 
ing rapidly, creating new jobs for both 


said, 


“Airplane manufacturers are also 
busy turning out planes for our en- 
larged Air Force, and this makes addi- 
tional jobs for airplane mechanics. 
Wages vary from $1.35 an hour for able 
beginners to $1.80 or more for men 
with experience.” 

Dick turned to the blackboard. “Pat 
Williams has made a chart for us (see 
above) to show the opportunities in 
some of the major fields of mechanics. 
Do any of you have any 
about it?” 

“I read recently that the air-condi- 
tioning industry was expanding rapid- 
ly,” Hazel Hamburger spoke up. “The 
article said that many upper middle- 
class families were installing air condi- 


questions 


tioning in their homes and that most 
new office buildings are being air-con- 
ditioned. What about that field for 
mechanics?” 

“There may be increased opportuni- 
ties in that field,” Sandy said, “particu- 
larly if many families start installing 
air-conditioning units. There will also 
be a growing demand for television me- 
chanics and servicemen.” 

“You haven’t mentioned telephone 
repairmen,” Vera pointed out. 

“Thanks, Vera,” Sandy answered. “I 
forgot about them, but so many families 
have come to think of a telephone as 
a necessity nowadays that all major 
phone companies have been working 
overtime since the war to install new 
lines and new telephones. Repairmen 
are needed to change phones around 
occasionally and also to install switch- 
boards in offices, etc. Once a telephone 
is installed, it doesn’t need much ser- 
vicing.” 

“In conclusion,” Dick said, “there are 
over one million mechanics and fix-it 
men in this country. For people with 
mechanical ability, such jobs are often 
more interesting and better paying than 
are many white-collar jobs.” 

“I wish I knew a nice fixt-it man,” 
Vera said. “The safety-catch on my 
bracelet needs repairing.” 

“I'm your man,” Dick grinned, as he 
adjourned the meeting. 

—WILLIAM FavEL 
Vocational Editor 


beginning and skilled plane mechanics 


4. Should the U.S. Government provide money to send 
qualified high school students to college who otherwise 
couldn't afford to go? 


Yes : No No opinion 


5. Do you believe that labor laws should protect indi- 
vidual workers in the right to join or not to join a union— 
to remain or not to remain union members—just as they 


individually wish 
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Yes : No No opinion 


6. Do you have the impression that most American busi- 


ness corporations today are making too much money, a fair 
umount of money, or too little monev? 


Too much A fair amount__ Too little__ No opinion__ 


How much out of each dollar’s worth of sales do you 
think is a fair profit for a business to make? 
fe o1 less 10¢ L5e¢ 


25¢ or more No opinion_ 


8. If you could begin your career in any of the following, 
and obtain the same income at the start, which would you 


choose? 


a. Government or public servi 


b. Working for a large business or industrial cor- 
poration 


c. Working for a small business or industry 
_d. Owning or managing your own business 
A profession, such as medicine, law, teaching or 
nursing 
~—f, Farming or some branch of agriculture 


g. No opinion 


9. If you were given $5,000 to invest for the future (not 


to spend now), where would you put the largest amount 


of this money? (Check only one): 


a. Real estate 

b. An insurance policy 

c. Stocks in business corporations 
_d. Savings account in a bank 

e. U.S. savings bonds 


f. No opinion 


GRRL... 
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(NO NAME NEEDED) 
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HUNDREDS ‘Of readers filled in the 
Movie Ballot we published on our last 
“Jam Session” page. Here's what we 
discovered about our readers’ pref- 
erences in movies: 

e Favorite kind of movie: The musical 
is your favorite film fare. If there's not 
a good musical in town, you'll take 
comedy, serious drama, a western, or a 
mystery in that order. 

e Best films you saw last year: Little 
Women gets your Academy Award. 
Your second choice was Look for the 
Silver Lining; (3) Roseanna McCoy; 

4) Come to the Stable; (5) Neptune’s 

Daughter; (6) Mickey; (7) I Was a 
Male War Bride; (8) Red River; (9) 
The Stratton Story; (10) a five-way tie 
among It Happens Every Spring, The 
Paleface, Jolson Sings Again, In the 
Good Old Summertime A Date 
with Judy. 
e Stories about teen-agers youd like to 
see made into movies: Attention Messrs. 
Goldwyn, Selznick, Zanuck and col- 
leagues: Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth 
Summer is the book our “Jam Session” 
readers would most like to see made 
into a movie. They'd also welcome a 
Booth Tarkington's 
Seventeen. [Editor's note: Paramount 
Pictures did Seventeen in 1940 with 
Jackie Cooper and Betty Field. Tark- 
ington fans might write to Paramount 
ind request a re-release of the movie— 
4 a new version. | 

Third greatest number of requests 
vas for a film version of Junior Miss 

[Editor’s note: These readers must 
have missed 20th Century-Fox’s 1945 
production of Junior Miss, starring Peg- 
gy Ann Garner. ] 

There were also a great re- 
quests from Little Women for 
movies based on other Louisa May Al- 
cott books. 


ind 


movie version otf 


many 
fans 


The $64 question we put to “Jam 
Session” readers who participated in 
today’s movie round-table was: Do 
You Think Teen-Agers Are Usually 
Fairly Portrayed in the Movies? 


A thundering majority of our readers 
(75 per cent) said, “Definitely, no!” 


Fifteen per cent felt the movies did a 
satisfactory job of portraying teen-agers, 
and the other 10 per cent said the 
movies “sometimes” accurately por- 
trayed teen-agers. Here are some of 
the many shades of opinion and rea- 
sons our readers gave for their answers: 


In real life, are teen-agers always try- 
ing to reform their parents? Do they 
run from one predicament into another? 
Do they “drip” with corny expressions? 
Do they own dresses and suits for every 
day of the year? Well, they do in the 
movies! I think teen-agers of this dec- 
ade are as interested in politics and cur- 
rent events as they are in being asked 
to the Junior Prom or snaring the boy 
next door. We have a certain amount 
of intelligence and know how to use it. 
Yet teen-agers in the movies act as if 
they have never been inside a school 
Nor do they ever lift a finger to help 
out at home. (Of course, the “typical 
American family” in the movies always 
has a maid!) All the teen-agers I know 
are expected to help their mothers with 
the housework and usually do. 

Eileen Sheahan 
Seymour (Conn.) H. S. 


In my opinion, the main reason for 
the misrepresentation of teen-agers in 
motion pictures is that the 
teen-ager handles himself in much too 
logical and intelligent a manner to 
make good story material. 


average 


Ronald Cantor 
Tilden H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fairly portrayed? NO! In every film 
I have seen, the teen-agers were stupid, 
dizzy, or murderous. However, nobody 
cares about the average case—least of 
all me. Let Hollywood do what it 
wants. I watch the and don’t 
analyze the characters. 


story 


Alan Davis 
Wellington (Kans.) H. §. 


Some of today’s teen-agers have a 
talent for flitting around unnecessarily, 
but I think most of us are more sensible 
than the teen-agers we see in the 
movies. Perhaps my opinion is influ- 
enced by the fact that I live in a small 
town, while most of the teen-agers por- 
trayed in the movies live in large cities. 


Teen-agers in the country have chores 
to do and haven't time to talk on the 
phone for hours and to tease their fa- 
thers for new fur capes as they do in 
such movies as A Date with Judy. 


Marjorie Marriott 
Fillmore (N. Y.) Central H. 8. 


I think on the whole teen-agers are 
well portrayed in such movies as Cyn- 
thia and A Date with Judy. But the 
situations in these movies are most un- 
usual. Why don’t Hollywood producers 
make films that show teen-aged char- 
acters in the kind of difficulties an aver- 
age teen-ager might encounter? 

Nita Spangler 
Tecumseh (Mich.) H. $. 


The main reason you read so many 
articles in newspapers and magazines 
protesting the portrayal of.teen-agers in 
movies is that young people don’t want 
to face the fact that this is how they 
do look and act. 


Eldora Frownfelter 
West H. S., Columbus, Ohio 


In A Date with Judy, teen-agers 
acted much older and more dignified 
than in real life. The girls wore heels 
and fancy dresses, to school; the boys 
wore suits and ties. We dress in a more 
casual fashion. The boys wear levis, 
shirts, and suede shoes; the girls wear 
sweaters, skirts and “Spaldings.” 

Dorothy Penny 
West H. S., Columbus, Ohio 


I think teen-agers are fairly portrayed 
in the movies. We frequently see ex- 
amples of how teen-agers ought to act, 
and I think the point of the silly actions 
we see on the screen is to make us 
aware of our faults. 

Mavis Pack 
Burch H. S., Delbarton, W. Va. 


In Sitting Pretty, a teen-ager was 
represented as a giggling, disrespectful 
baby sitter who flirted with the father 
of the children she sat with. If my 
friends and I acted in such a manner 
our baby-sitting jobs would be few and 
far between. 


Dian Krimmel 
West H. S., Columbus, Ohio 


Movies go to extremes in character- 
izing teen-agers. Either teen-agers are 
the extremely intellectual type with a 
high-powered vocabulary (these char- 
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acters are a little on the odd side), or 
they’re the type who run on giggles and 
think only of the opposite sex. Another 
fallacy the movies are encouraging is 
that all teen-agers are hypersensitive. 
Few teen-agers take things as hard—at 
least, not outwardly—as teen-agers on 
the screen. 

Thomas Twaiten, Jr. 

Emmetsburg (lowa) H. $ 


I always hate to go to a movie with 
a teen-ager in it, because the movie is 
sure to make some older person sitting 
behind me comment, “Young people 
today have no manners!” 


Albert P. Busendorfer 
Charlotte H. $., Rochester, N. Y. 


If teen-agers’ actions in real life cor- 
responded to what we see in the 
movies, the actions would rate punish- 
ment, rather than laughs. 


Greta Mcintyre 
Caver H. $., Cumberland, Md. 


A Date with Judy was an entertain- 
ing movie. However, Elizabeth Taylor 
usually plays roles which are too old 
for her. I wish. she’d take a tip from 
Jane Powell and act her age, not her 
mother’s. On the whole, though, I'd 
like to see more movies about teen- 


agers, starring young actresses like 
Jane, Elizabeth, and Mona Freeman. 


Ann Stuart 
Deady Jr. H. S., Houston, Texas 


In the movies I’ve seen, teen-agers 
either grow up wild and then settle 
down in the end, or else they come 
from a good family and end up juvenile 
delinquents. Isn’t there a happy me- 
dium? 

Mary Shindelbower 
Hot Springs (S. D.) H. S. 


I think some movie directors should 
“wake up and die right!” Every teen- 
ager who turns up on the screen is 
empty-headed, girl (or boy) crazy, and 
self-centered. When talking on the tele- 
phone, this character does everything 
but turn a somersault. 


Wallace Poor 
Horace Mann Jr. H. S., Wichita, Kansas 


I'll never forget Junior Miss—because 
Peggy Ann Garner and Babs Whiting 
played their roles so well that they 
could have been my next door neigh- 
bors. I thought there were other superb 
portrayals of teen-agers in Green Grass 
of Wyoming and Father Was a Full- 
back 

Eileen Kulenkamp 
Manchester (Mich.) H. S. 
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Wet feet and damp clothes 
Often lead to running nose. 

So when storm clouds dot the sky 
Tote your rain duds to keep dry. 





Better be safe than sick, Dick. Don’t risk catching cold from 
chilly winter rains. If you do get drenched, remove wet clothes 
quickly, take a hot bath, hot lemonade, and get into bed. 


Teen-agers in the movies wear too 
much make-up, and I don’t think teen- 
aged boys in real life treat girls as 
nicely as they do in the movies. 


Barbara Holiday 
Fillmore (N. Y.) Central H. $ 


In real life teen-agers aren’t always 
getting into such involved messes, and 
they can talk something besides jive 
talk. However, movies would be pretty 
dull if the characters in them didn’t get 
into a few messes. 

Sally McMillan 
Puente (Calif.) H. S. 


City Across the River and a number 
of other recent pictures feature teen- 
agers who try to act tough. I feel this 
type of teen-ager is rare. 

Jean Moran 
Lynwood (Calif.) H. S$. 


Teen-aged characters in the movies 
are either silly or delinquent. In’ the 
Corliss Archer movies, the way Dexter 
Franklin yells for Corliss is impossible! 


Marilyn Johnson 
Wes? H. S$., Columbus, Ohio 


In most movies the “typical” teen- 
aged girl is a silly, fickle individual who 
spends all of her time talking on the 
telephone. Too often she is an emotion- 
ally upset young lady who is trying to 
act too sophisticated for her age in or- 
der to attract an older man. I believe 
that the average teen-ager is more ma- 
ture and has a wider range of interests 
than the movies indicate. It would be 
a pleasure to see a movie about teen- 
agers without having to think, “Do we 
really act that way?” 

Aubrey Fisher 
West H. S., Columbus, Ohio 


NEXT “JAM SESSION” QUESTION: 
What’s the Thorniest “Family Problem” 
You Have Ever Had to Tackle? And 
(what we really want to know) How 
Did You Solve—or Try to Solve—It? 

There are occasional differences of 
opinion in every family circle. 
times Dad doesn’t see eye-to-eye with 
you on the subject of Saturday-night 
curfew or the size of your allowance. 
Sometimes your life is complicated by 
a brother who teases you in -front of 
your dates—or a sister who lend-leases 
your best sweaters. Perhaps you feel 
your family is critical of your 
friends or your choice of clothes. 

It’s a rare teen-ager who hasn't 
tussled with at least one family prob- 
lem. What's important is what you do 
about solving these problems. 

If you'd like to participate in our 
next “Jam Session,” write down your 
answer to the above question. Mail your 
answer not later than Jan. 20 to: Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Sign letters 
with your name and school address.— 
GAY HEAD. 
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too 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


I. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
A. On the the left of the 


name in Column A, write the number 
preceding the description in Column B 
which best matches it. Each counts 4. 
Total 16. 


line to 


Column A 
__a. Carlos P. Romulo 
b. Trvgve Lie 
c. Warren R. Austin 
d. King Abdullah 

Column B 
1. Ruler of Saudi Arabia 
2. U. S. representative at U. N. 
3. U. N. Secretary-General 
4 
5. 


Ruler of Jordan 
President of General Assembly 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of the 
country listed in Column A, place the 
number preceding the item in Column 
B which most directly concerns. it. 
Each counts 4. Total 16. 

Column A 
— " Italy 

b. Israel 

c. Bulgaria 

d. Union of South Africa 

Column B 
internationalization of Jerusalem 
independence of Libya 

a ruling asked from World Court 

ban on sale of arms 


My score 
ll. CONGRESS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the num- 


ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 12.- 


a. The President's program for civil 
rights includes 
l. increasing coverage of per- 
sons under the Social Secur- 
ity Act 
2. establishment of a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commis- 
sion 
passage of a health insurance 
bill 
4. repealing the Federal tax on 
margarine 
b. All of the following are subjects 
of messages which the President sends 
to Congress early in the session, except 
1. State of the Union 
2. the proposed budget 
3. annual economic report 
4. rules of Congress 
__c. Under the Social Security Act 
contributions for old-age pensions are 
paid by 
1. employers only 
2. Government 
3. workers only 
4. employers and workers 


My score 


itl. THE OREGON TRAIL 


These questions are based on Dr. 
Commager’s discussion of The Oregon 
Trail. In the space opposite each let- 
ter, write the number of the correct 
answer. Each counts 4. Total 16. 


a. One event that did not take 


place in 1846 was the 


1. Mexican War 
2. Bear Flag Revolt 
3. Louisiana Purchase 
__b. One is not an Indian tribe: 
1. Comanche 2. Cheyenne 
3. Appomatox 
__e. Francis Parkman’s tour of the 
West was 
1. the climax of his own long- 
planned program 
2. an adventure undertaken on 
the spur of the moment 
3. a Government-subsidized ex- 
pedition 
d. According to Dr. Commager The 
Oregon Trail owes its enduring fame 
to its 
1. historical content 
2. youthful exuberance 
3. portrayal of the Indian 


My score 


IV. CAESAR’S WIFE’S EAR 


If you were “shooting” a movie of 
“Caesar's Wife’s Ear,” you'd want to 
be sure that the main events followed 
one another in proper order. Number 
the items below so that they have the 
same continuity as in the storv. Each 
counts 4. Total 40. 

Seppel hires Bert Kimstock to be 

his showman. 

The attendants, instead of Seppel, 

give Caesar his Sunday dinner. 

Seppel marries Carrie Gladys. 

Caesar loses confidence in Seppel. 

Bert shoots Caesar. 

Venus sets off the charge of lions 

Hector bites off part of Mariposa’s 

ear. 

Seppel, in tears, is given sma!] com- 

fort by Carrie. 

Caesar tears away Poppa’s flank. 

Seppel’s mother dies. 


My score My total score___ 


My name ee ee 
Quiz for issue of January 4, 1950 
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WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


aboriginal—An adjective. Pertaining to 
the earliest known inhabitants of a coun- 
try. 

emigrant—A noun. From Latin e (out) 
plus migrare (to move). One who leaves 
a country to settle permanently 
Opposite of immigrant: one who 
which he is not a 
take up permanent 
migrant is one who moves 
to another. 


else- 
where 
enters a country of 
native in order to 
residence. A 
from one country (or home 





jaundiced—An adjective Pertaining to 
a state of feeling in which one’s point of 
view or judgment is distorted 

lynching—A noun. Act whereby a per- 
son who is charged with some offense, or 
is presumed to have committed some of- 
fense, is illegally seized and put to death 
by a mob. The word probably derives 
from the name of Charles Lynch (1736- 
96), a Virginia planter and judge who 
used illegal methods of trial and punish- 
ment, 


CONVERSATION PIECES 


Do you recognize the three italicized 
words here? All this 
You also met them in the October 5 spe- 
cial KEY issue. How many of them still 
ring a bell? Assume that someone has just 
made each of these state- 
ments. Of the three reactions to the state- 


appear in issue. 


numbe red 


ment, which is the most intelligent? Place 
the correct number opposite the letter 


I understand that the country will 

be placed under a UN trusteeship 

1. Do you think the country will 
ever become self-governing? 

2. How will it spend all that 
money? 

3 It's always aggressor 

__b. Our differences are ideological 

1. You should try to curb 
temper. 

2. Purely imaginary, eh? 

3. What are your political beliefs? 

I 

] 


| 


been an 


that 


s this item on the agenda? 
No, it 
best-sellers. 

2. No, I don’t think we're going to 
discuss it at our meeting 

3. Naturally, book has 


supplements 


a 


isn't one of the current 


since the 





TAKER 


January 1950 Senior Edition Dividend Books 


IT’S ALL YOURS.... 


For T-A-B CLUB members—this is 
the fifth month, your dividend month— 
so step right up and choose your free 
book dividends. 

Your selection is not limited to the 
January titles. You may select dividends 
from any of this term’s books. 

If you are entitled to only one or two 
dividends (you get a free one for every 
four purchased), and there’s a third 
title you want you may purchase it and 
have it count toward new dividends. 


1. GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY 


Djuna and Ben weren't sure they believed in ghosts. The 
little girl who opened the door of the haunted house didn’t 
look like a ghost, yet she vanished into thin air! They had 
to find out what happened to her. And they had to rescue 
the turtle, Waterbury. Inside they found the clues to solve 


Ellery Queen, Jr. 


the mystery the secret service hadn’t been able to crack. 


2. RED BADGE OF COURAGE 


THE GREEN THe 





Stephen Crane 


Henry, eager to serve his country, enlisted at the beginning 


of the Civil War. He bragged and swaggered and couldn't 
wait for the first battle. It came, and Henry got frightened 
to death in the thick of it and ran away. After the fun was 
over, he shamefully crawled back. The next battle was dif- 
ferent. Courage linked itself to Henry. He fought like a 
howling demon, steadied and sure. 


3. BLACK IVORY — norman Collins 


This is the story of fortune-seeking Ralph Rudd. He encoun- 
tered high-jacking, mystery and violence off the African 
slave coast. He met treachery in others and as a result was 
confined in the gallows cell at the age of fourteen. And this 


Your personal bookshelf is growing— 
it’s all yours! 


IT’S OPEN SEASON AGAIN 


Now, all you readers who missed the 
f-A-B CLUB in the fall and have been 
kicking yourselves ever since can re- 
joice. This month new T-A-B CLUBS 
are accepted again. 

You need only ask your teacher to 
send in the coupon from Scholastic 
Teacher. We'll rush you the material to 





get your T-A-B CLUB off to an early 
start. 


Each book costs only 25¢. 

You get a free one for every four 
you buy. 

You are sure to like the books—teen- 
agers like you help select them. 

There are no membership dues—no 
obligation to buy a certain number of 
books. 


Make a New Year’s resolution to help 
start your T-A-B CLUB right now. 
You'll enjoy every moment you spend 
reading your T-A-B CLUB books. 


January 1950 Dividend Titles 


is the record of what happened thereafter to Ralph—now a 
fugitive and jailbird, as well as a fortune-seeker. 


4. GREAT STORIES FROM 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST ben nibs, ea. 


Tugboat Annie, Indian fighters, a fireman sweating out his 
card hand—these are but a few of the vivid characters you'll 
meet in this book. These 13 top-notch yarns were selected 
from many hundreds of Post stories. It’s reading pleasure as 
American as hot dogs and the 4th of July—as American as 
Ben Franklin and the magazine he founded. 


5. ECONOMICS 
IN ONE EASY 





GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY 
RED BADGE OF COURAGE 


BLACK IVORY 





POST 
ECONOMICS IN ONE EASY LESSON 








GREAT STORIES FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING 


LESSON 
Henry Hazlitt 








Check dividends due and books you wish to buy above. 
Then hand in coupon with 25c for each book you 


wish to purchase. 


% Do not mail this to New York. It is to be retained by your T-A-B 


CLUB secretary. 


This brief, easy-to-understand book says a 
lot of things about our economic system that 
are just common sense. It is a masterful dis- 
cussion of some of the ideas which are affect- 
ing our economic life. It is stimulating and 
thought-provoking. It can lead to many a 
heated argument with your friends because 
everyone won’t agree with the author’s ideas. 





Caesar's Wife's Ear 


(Continued from page 20) 


able to jump against the wooden par- 
tition, and tore off a large piece of 
steel netting which separated the two 
cages, as if it were sponge cake. He 
then proceeded to seize Mariposa’s ear, 
and tore that. 

Everyone thought there was an 
earthquake from the noise that fol- 
lowed; and Mariposa thought that she 
was the earthquake. 


Mone and more the tiger got 
through the steel netting, and Caesar, 
shaking the desert with his voice, skill- 
fully seized Mariposa by the haunches, 
and dragged her clear of the tiger; 
minus half an ear. He then flung himself 
against the partition and 
clawed down more netting, in order to 
get a stronger hold on Hector. By this 
time Seppel, Bert, and two terrified at- 
tendants were gathered about the 
cages. 

A glance was enough to show Sep- 
pel what had occurred. Half of Mari- 
posa’s ear was in the tiger’s cage—and 
a good deal of Hector was being 
clawed by Caesar. The partition bulged 
like a piece of sailcloth caught in a 
breeze. 

It grieved Seppel to interfere with 
Caesar, but he could not afford the 
death of his only tiger. He therefore 


wooden 


entered Hector’s cage from the rear and 


diverted his attention. Hector turned 
on him in a flash; but quicker still, 
Seppel covered the tiger’s head with an 
enormous sack, and with the nervous 
help of Bert and the attendants, trans- 
ferred Hector to a distant cage. 

Mariposa yelped for hours, while 
Caesar lay beside her licking her torn 
ear, 

In the course of a few days Mari- 
posa completely recovered. Caesar’s 
temper, however, desperately 
ruffed; nor could he ever again feel 
the same trust in Seppel. “That one lil’ 
tiger!” Seppel told him persuasively, 
‘he no more trouble any lion! He flat 
skin to walk on—sure enough dead! 
My wife she step on him in kitchen!” 
Caesar blinked disdainfully. Did he not 
know the voice of every creature in 
the show, and was he likely to forget 
the roar of a tiger that had trifled with 
Mariposa’s ear? 

Seppel excused Caesar from the ring 
for two weeks, though it was both diffi- 
cult and dangerous to get on without 
him. At last he said to Bert, “My big 
baby-boy, he come back today. He lead 
once more. There may be lil’ trouble! 
You look lionesses hard; and if tub fall 
over—you pick up tub pretty quick: bet- 
ter tub no fall over! Better lionesses 


was 


come in lil’ bit slow—an’ the young lions 
lil bit quick!” Bert agreed, but he did 
not feel too comfortable. One lioness is 
one thing, but somehow or other ten 
lionesses are a good deal more than ten 
things. 

However, the lionesses made a good 
entry. Venus took some time to settle; 
but Mariposa leapt to her usual perch 
like a bird. The young lions were hur- 
ried in, to get them out of the way; and 
then the big male lions, led by Caesar, 
came in very, slowly, and with great 
dignity. Seppel’s beseeching eyes met 
Caesar's. Caesar turned his heavy head 
away, but after a moment's pause,~he 
obeyed Seppel and took his seat on his 
tub. The other lions all mounted theirs 
in turn, while Seppel’s earnest, . plead- 
ing voice told them what good boys 
they were! 

The lionesses remained on_ their 
perches, bored, but quiet. The young 
males watched their fathers advance 
slowly, facing Seppel, one by one. Each 
in his turn; each taking his exact place; 
following Seppel’s imploring voice, his 
summoning eyes, and the direction of 
the whiplash, which without touching 
them showed each his place and 
warned him to take it. 

Unfortunately Caesar declined. He 
stood at the end of the row, in his ac- 
customed place; but lie down he would 
not. He snarled; he raised a paw; he 
lashed an angry yellow tail. His upper 
lip turned hideous with menace. 


WA sesscsx watching him intently 
from her perch, grew larger while she 
watched. 

Seppel beseeched; he 
flung his heart out at Caesar; his boy— 


coaxed; he 
his baby-boy! Surely to please him 
Caesar would lie down? 

The whip flickered and flapped in 
front of Caesar’s face. Caesar put his 
paw on it. He bit it; and wouldn't lie 
down. He even jerked back a pace or 
two, nearer Venus’ perch. Venus snarled 
savagely and clawed at the flank of the 
lady next to her. Dolores—the lady next 
to her—swayed, lost her balance and fell 
into the arena. 

Seppel glided away from his big 
males. He got behind Dolores, who was 
slinking round the ring, and whipped 
her up onto a tub. Dolores leapt; 
missed her footing; and the tub rolled 
over. 
~ Bert had an uncomfortable feeling 
that he ought to do something about 
that fallen tub; but with nine lionesses 
staring at him—and Mariposa swollen 
out of all recognition—he knew that 
turning his back on them, to right 
the tub, would be a most unpleasant 
posture. 

Seppel gave a whimpering cry like a 
frightened child. “Will no one helpa 
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me?” he cried. “Will I be all alone for- 
ever—no one to helpa—me?” But while 
he whined and whimpered, he righted 
the tub; lashed Dolores onto it, and 
saw her successfully reach her perch, 
before turning back with a bound, to 
face his baby-boys. 

The lions had broken up their row. 
They stood on the balls of their feet, 
tense and terrible. 

Seppel ran close up to them, calling 
each by name, meeting their fierce 
yellow eyes with the quick flame of his 
own. “Caesar!” he called. “Pompey! 
Tomboy! Kaiser! Capone! Paasha! Ajax! 
Lindbergh! Poppa! There you go! Easy 
my fine boys—you lie down! You good 
boys! You Caesar! You my pet boy! Oh 
Kay! Oh Kay! O.K. lions!” One by one 
they sank back, down on their haunches; 
into their statuesque row. Only Caesar 
still stood upright, lashing his tail. Sep- 
pel’s voice cajoled on. His will burned 
through his eyes. At last Caesar's head 
sank; his flanks closed in. He lay down 
at the end of his row. Mariposa grew 
slowly smaller again. 

The hatch door reopened, and the 
lions filed out in turn. 

Then Seppe] faced Bert in the empty 
cage, while the audience still applaud- 
ed. He called out in his fierce high 
voice: “Why you no helpa me, show- 
man? Why you stan’ there—you great 
ape? You no help me put the tub 
straight! I say one momen’ more, one 
lil’ instan’ all those lions go wild! Go 
mad! We get feeded by lions! I no can 
nothing save! I told ’em with my eyes! 
I turn my back they loose—they no 
held! They go pieces! They no more 
my children! You no un’erstan’! You 
only showman. Only showman! One 
day all dead for nothing! And my poor 
baby-boys shotted up and cursed! An’ 
all your fault! You stupid—you stupid 
showman!” Then Seppel tore open the 
cage door and ran sobbing, through 
the astonished audience, to find his 
wife, 


Sone women would have comforted 
Seppel and taken the bitterness out of 
his heart, but Carrie Gladys was no 
comforter. She did not know that cour- 
age can be fed by tears. 

Behind Seppel stood Bert; tall, hand- 
some, and cheerfully explanatory. It 
was all right! The Boss had had an up- 
set! Not an animal damaged, though— 
and a good audience! Plenty of money! 

Carrie Gladys took Bert’s explana- 
tions. She said to Seppel: “Go on—and 
get in there—cry-baby!” Carrie Gladys 
laughed. She may not have laughed at 
her husband; but he heard her laugh. 
Carrie Gladys had a good deal to learn 
from lionesses. 

Night fell. Towards morning a lion 
roared. His hollow, hungry voice shat- 
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Open to high school students in 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. 
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tered the desert stillness into harsh, dry 
flakes of sound. 

Seppel lay“awake, brooding and re- 
sentful. “My boy—my baby-boy!” he 
whispered to himself. He knew it was 
Caesar roaring. Caesar was roaring be- 
cause he felt defeated. Hector was still 
alive; and Caesar had obeyed Seppel— 
who was no longer to be trusted, since 


| he kept Hector alive. 


“Seppel, too, felt defeated. He had 


| cried: and Carrie Gladvs had laughed at 


him with his showman. 

The morning broke hotter than the 
day before. The desert wind came in 
long burning puffs, as if the earth had 
opened a secret chimney and was sigh- 
ing out fire. 

Mariposa and Venus, who were lying 
side by side on a rock in the middle 
of the vard, looked as if they were made 
of the same yellow stone that they were 
lying on. Nothing moved about them 
except their tawny eyes. 


— was an ominous quality in 


the day. Men’s tempers were short. The 
animals were quiet and unresponsive 

Seppel went the round of the cages 
muttering to himself. The polar bear 
lay in his pool, with only the top of his 
head and one irritated red eve showing 
The monkeys were beating their wives 
and the wives were screaming like mad 
Seppel watched them for a time, but 
thought there was not much harm being 
done. 

At last he came to Caesar's cage 
Caesar was in a very low frame of mind. 
He refused even to conie forward and 
speak to Seppel. 

Seppel pleaded for a long time with 
Caesar; but 
haunches and blinked. Once he 
put his paw on the bars and shook 
them 

Seppel took this very much to heart 
but Bert, standing beside him, thought 
the whole affair rather a joke. “You no 
Seppel said bitterly. 
“They no get over 
hurt a lion—you hurt a heart! 


Caesar only sat on _ his 
even 


un’erstan’ lions,” 
things; once you 


“Well—what vou goin’ ter do about 
it?” Bert asked him. “If Caesar’s so hurt 
—how you going ter manage? Goin’ ter 
give another lion the lead? Caesar held 
you up yesterday! And ter-day’s Sun- 
day! We'll have a swell audience may- 
be! They won't want ter wait half an 
hour, while you baby Caesar into lying 
down, will they?” 

Seppel shook his 
“Caesar my stunt lion,” he 
“I no give up my stunt lion! Not for no 
Sunday mus’ 
come in! Only today I feed him my- 
self—first! I mak’ him more fren'ly. I 
talk him alone! She very fine lioness, 
Caesar's wife. But half an ear—that not 
enough to break a show down! No sir 


head gloomily. 


said sadly ’ 


audience! No! Caesar 


Caesar—he learn understan’ "bout his 
wife’s ear!” 

It was stupid of Bert to neglect Sep- 
pel’s instructions. He forgot to tell the 
attendants not to feed Caesar with the 
other lions. When Seppel came from his 
Sunday dinner, with a handsome meal 
for Caesar, it was to find that he had 
been already fed; nor did Bert attach 
any great importance to Seppel’s sud- 
den burst of rage, when he found that 
he was too late to feed his pet. 

Still, Bert went so far as to suggest 
that perhaps it would be better for 
Caesar to remain in his cage and not 
take the lead in the afternoon perform- 
ince. Seppel, who was just about to 
give this order, immediately reversed it, 
and told the attendant to let Caesar 
start the line of male lions. 

There was a large Sunday audience. 
The animals came in nicely and with- 
out confusion. The first two tricks ran 
as smooth as cream. 

Bert had a fine easy wrestling match 
with his pet lioness, Pansy Bell. When 
she withdrew, Bert stood every inch a 
lion-tamer in front of his circle of lion- 
esses, while Seppel, in the back of the 
cage, engaged the attention of the male 
lions. 

Suddenly a darkness swept over the 
faces of the audience. It was like a 
cloud crossing the sun. Bert saw rows 
of mouths open suddenly and _ eyes 
pricked wide with horror. Something 
had happened behind him, which he 
could not see. 

Caesar had suddenly decided that if 
he couldn’t kill Hector, the nearest male 
¢ion might do instead. With one bound 
he had launched himself on Poppa and 
torn half his flank open. All the lions 
grew tense and crouched for a charge 
Seppel stood alone in the middle of a 
ring of lions—calling—calling 


Rear looked behind him. There was 


just one chance in a million. Anvthing 


he did might tell now. A sudden noise 
might hold the lions. If he jumped 
through the ring and stood by Seppel, 
there might be a chance for their lives. 
A moment later, nothing could stop the 
lions from charging. Bert stood close 
to the hatchways. Once inside them he 
would be safe. Venuchose that mo 
ment of his conflict to leap down from 
her perch. The chance was over. Bert 
jumped for the hatchway. A terrific roar 
crashed behind him. He ran through the 
smelly passage, hot and flurried, asking 
himself over and over again how he 
could have saved Seppel. 

The first cage door closed safely be- 
hind him. He was free now. He re- 
minded himself that Seppel too had a 
door at his back. If Seppel broke 
through the ring of lions—if he risked 
the danger to the audience by opening 





the cage door that faced them—if that 
roar had not meant the 
ready on him—then perhaps he 
safe! 

The whole, hot, empty yard rocked 
with sound. Bert found a gun, and ran 
through the yard towards the arena 
cage. It would Jook more like a rescue 
than an escape if he came back with a 
gun, 

As he came within sight of the cage, 
he heard high above the of the 
lions Seppel’s voice, shrill—ringing— 
strained but curiously without fear or 
anger. “My boys! My baby-boys! Caesar! 
Poppa! Paasha!” Seppel was calling 
them still. He was down under them; 
but they hadn’t quite killed him. 

The terror-stricken audience pushed 
each other aside, to let Bert through. 
He steadied his gun against the steel 
rims of the cage, and shot Caesar 
through the heart. With a roar that 
drowned the shrieks of the crowd and 
the clamor of the other animals, Mari- 
posa flung herself from her perch on 
to the body of Caesar. 


lions were al- 
was 


roar 


| rest of the lions drew _ back, 
crouched and growling; but it was not 
Bert’s shot that controlled them. It was 
Seppel’s voice: he lay in the centre of 
the ring, badly mauled, a mere mask 
of blood. 

“Back—back, my beauties!” 
beseechingly, and then one 
called their names. 


he cried 
by one he 


The attendant opened the hatchway 
door. The lions withdrew sullenly, but 
in their usual order. The lionesses left 
their perches. 


Mariposa never moved, nor after that | 


one roar, did she make a sound. She lay 
across the body of Caesar so still that 
vou could not tell which of them was 
dead. 

Venus, too, refused to follow her sis- 
ters. She leapt from her perch, and 
crouched, swaying, across the bloody 
Hoor to Seppel’s side. “She'll finish 
him!” shrieked Carrie Gladys, her white 
face pressed against the bars; but she 
was judging Venus by her own stand- 
ard, 

“Is that Venus? Is that my darling?” 
Seppel called faintly. The lioness 
crouched low beside him—and with a 
sigh Seppel leaned his bleeding head 
against her flank. She licked his wounds 
with low, caressing growls; nor would 
she let anyone approach him, until she 
knew that he was safely dead. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Innocence and Experience, published 
by Houghton Mifflin Co. Copyright by 
Phyllis Bottome. This story is also’ pub- 
lished in Big Cats, edited by Frances 
Brentano, and published by Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Co,, 1949. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA Tops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. “Save Your Money 


Drama: “Battleground. ““All 
the King’s Men. “Fame Is the Spur. 
vYrYThat Forsyte Woman. ““/The 
Doctor and the Girl. “~The Heiress. 
“vrvChristopher Columbus. ““/In- 
truder in the Dust. “Pinky. ~The 
Window. ~/4/Germany Year Zero. 
vvrGive Us This Day. “/Mrs. Mike. 
“Task Force. “Blue Lagoon. ““Ma- 
laya. “She Wore a Yellow Ribbon. 
“The Man on the Eiffel Tower. “My 
Foolish Heart. “Prince of Foxes. 
“The Red Danube “Roseanna Mc- 


Coy. “House of Strangers. “Death in 
the Doll’s House. “The Hasty Heart. 
“Chain Lightning. “Beyond the Forest. 
“Chicago Deadline. “Abandoned. “I 
Married a Communist. “Black Magic. 
White Heat. “Under Capricorn. “Whirl- 
pool. 

Comedy: “Passport to Pimlico. 
wEverybody Does It. “The Great 
Lover. “Always Leave Them Laughing. 
“My Friend Irma. “Father Was a Full- 
back. “A Kiss for Corliss. 

Musical: “On the Town. 











HURRY — Consent Closing Soon ! 


ENTER NOW FOR 


118 PRIZES 


FOR WINNERS 


If Mr. Peanut’s age you would guess, 
add a bit, subtract a little, and you'll 
have the right answer to this riddle. 


NOW ADD TO THE NUMBER OF STATES 


THE NUMBER OF THE DAY IN DECEMBER WHICH IS CHRISTMAS 


NUMBER OF LITTLE PIGS 


WHICH HONORS THE MEMORY OF ABE LINCOLN 


OF STRIPES IN THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


PLUS THE 


OF NURSERY FAME PLUS THE NUMBER OF 


DAYS IN THE MONTH OF MAY, PLUS THE NUMBER OF THE DAY IN FEBRUARY 


PLUS THE NUMBER 


GOT THAT? OKAY. 


NOW ADD THE TOTAL NUMBER TO THE YEAR IN WHICH THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE WAS SIGNED AND THEN SUBTRACT YOUR TOTAL FROM THE 


YEAR_IN WHICH THE JAPANESE ATTACKED US AT PEARL HARBOR. 
‘Co, 


Next fill 
in the last 
line of this 














There was a young lad named Dwight, 
Whose technique with girls was so right, 


When he asked for a date, 
He used Planters for bait 


LIMERICK .. .... . . -2 ee mew mewn ww ew ewe 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 
1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 


2. To find Mr. Peanut's age, read carefully the instructions above. 
Then submit it with a last line to the limerick. 


Ist prize — $25.00 3. 
2nd prize — $15.00 
3rd prize — $10.00 
4th prize — 15 prizes 
of $1.00 each. 
100 Honorable Men- 
tions — two &-or. 
vacuum packed tins 
of Planters Peanuts. 





Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 

Planters bog or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 

entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 

Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city and 

state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th S$t., 
New York 3, N. Y., 
entries accepted after that dote. 

. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct age of Mr. 


to arrive by midnight February 1, 1950. No 


Peanut, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges. 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the issue of this magazine 
of March 22, 1950. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with 
thet tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 





AVAILABLE 
IN THE FOLLOWING 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
And World Backgrounds 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ¢ LGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 
YEARS! 


EACH BOOK 
CONTAINS 8 OR MORE 
OF THE LATEST 
REGENTS EXAMINA- 
TION AND THE COM- 
PLETE ANSWERS SPANISH 

LL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 
The little red books 
have all the answers 


YEARS) 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 
Send stamps — com — of money order 
BARRON'S REGENTS SERIES 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y 





37 Germania Place 











VWVyveyVuUVvYYYSYvsEYV 


TEEN AGERS 
ONLY 
BAD COMPLEXION 


externally caused pimples, 
rash, blackheads may be 
quickly relieved with fragrant, 
scientifically medicated Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment. So reliable, 
that many doctors, nurses and 
certain hospitals use Cuticura 


Economical. Buy at yourdruggist 


ERSONALIZED 
fgren was 


A 9 twill crow hat with one felt totter | 
and idual na embroidered in gol 
ivailable in red vow f 
nite, solid red, royal, green, 
navy, tan or white dult 
sizes small, 
large — Youngster's sizes 
too, sm., med., 


greene _- 


& 


Priced at $1.25 
ecch or 3 for 
$3.00 Pir aid. 
No ‘s 


y, color of hat, let 
of letter 
to be 








DON'T WAIT— 
ORDER TODAY 
THE RAGE OF 
THE CAMPUS 








N. H. |} 





PLAISTOW 23, 


Class pans, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
quality. Reasonable prices from 3Se up. Write 
today. Dept. P Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 











medium and | 


child o l 
THE FELT CRAFTERS | 





1950 Prospects 


As the new year gets under way, U. S. 
stamp collectors are studving our Post 
Office Department's 
program for 1950. This year 
new stamps will be issued. 

The first of these, the American 
Bankers Association commemorative, is 
now on sale. The second will be a 3- 
cent stamp honoring Samuel Gompers, 
labor leader who helped to organize the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
1880's. The new stamp will go on first- 
day sale January 27 at Washington, D.C. 

Two high-ranking Post Office Depart- 
nent officials recently 


about 12 


announced that 

1950 stamp will be issued commemo- 
rating the 100th year California 
admitted as a state to the Union. 
California became our 31st state on Sep- 
tember 9, 1850. 

The two officials also announced that 
a series of three stamps will probably be 
issued to commemorate the 150th vear 
since Washington, D. C., 
nation’s capital. In November 
President John Adams welcomed 
sixth Congress to the new site of our 
Government. Before 1800 our capital 
had been in New York, N. Y., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The designs for the Washington series 
might show the White House, the Capi- 
tol, and the Supreme Court building. 
Thus the series would represent all 
three branches of our Government: 
executive, legislative, and judicial. 

Here are some other issues our Post 
Office Department is considering: 


since 
was 


became our 
1800, 


Commemoratives honoring General 
John J. Pershing, Ernie Pyle, Babe Ruth, 
General George H. Patton, Patrick 
Henry, Booker T. Washington, Father 
Flanagan, and Clara Maas. (Clara Maas 
was a U. S. nurse who died during the 
Spanish-A War of 1898 while 
trying to help find the cause of yellow 
fever. ) 


merican 


suID AFRIKA - - SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa recently issued this 
stamp to mark the inauguration of the Voortrek- 
ker monument at Pretoria, the capital. Voor- 
trekkers were Dutch Boer pioneers who helped 
settle South Africa's wild interior in 1830s. 





commemorative | 


the 





SPINS MEDALS RING 
c 20 a SU) 
‘ Sterl. 50¢ each G20 
ee Ring R 20 Sterl. Ge &: Geld ‘Plated 
Sterl. $2.00 each $1.40 each 60¢ each 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE a 
Send for Free 112A Fulton Street, New York 7, 
Catalogue Prices subject to 20% Federal Th Yes 


Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION a_i CARDS in the 
country Lowes t prices er offered 
highest commissions “Mi nthly 
on ards FREE! Ag oing like wil 
te CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES. Box 
235- Ne Pittebureh 30, Pa 


SENIORS 


tiful 


Sell your classmates 
America’s Most Beavu- 
and complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 


NAME CARDS 
and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today fer free sample kit 
7 PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


CHICAGO DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
"ACADEMY ane apeeeme 

of Art MB, sa teeny 
SEUMETARUE bey. occ. Ses, and ton. Cloneee 


Write for free Catalog 
we &. MICHIGAN AYE, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








STAMPS 


EES62ALBUN 


Positively Greatest FREE OFFER 








Dept. 


applicants for als 
PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO., 
Bo California 


x 510, Bell, 


FREE! “THE STAMP FINDER” +.1;. 
Ad at a glance the country to which any 
stamp belongs. 36 pages iliustrated. Includes valu- 
able “Stamp Collector's Dictionary,” Stamp Treas- 
ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps. Also Approvals. 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 1194, Calais, Maine 











mv poe ow WHAT A BARGAINI 
TISH EMPIRE STAMPS — ONLY 3cl 
vaLU ABLE FREE PUBLICATIONS. 
J DAY! KENMORE STAMP CO. 
Arlington 74-B2, Mass 


FREE! COMMEMORATIVE COLLECTION 
UNUSED STAMPS ONLY! 


high values, and 





airm — 
re ith approvals for 3¢ 
Sunlite Box 12597 Grand Centrai Sta. N. Y. 17 


oy canes. 5 tortals 








postage 





| Powerful Magnifying Glass 
to approval applicants; 
° also big bargain lists. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., eect 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


500: STAMPS For Only m3. 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Comme 
stamps worth up to 25c e 


LITTLETON STAMP CO., Box 23, LITTLETON, N. H. 

F ee E 25 SWITZERLAND 
ALL DIFFERENT TO APPROVAL 

BUYERS. HURRY—ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER. 
Crone Stamp Co., 592 Prospect Pl., Brklyn. 16, N. Y. 


FREE CATALOG! 


ated! United States 
—— areas a ronan. Albums 
tor Beginners. 








is 
HARRIS & CO., 107 Seunale Bidg., ‘enunen, MASS. 





Special Skill 


A popular DP story tells of the wom- 
an who hired a Latvian maid and found 


to her horror that the girl could neither | 
run a vacuum cleaner, operate an elec- | 
tric mixer, or cope with a washing ma- | 
chine. “What can you do?” she asked in | 


desperation. 


The girl smiled proudly, “I can milk 


a reindeer.” 


Quote | 


Chinese Baseball 
The Chinese have some novel ideas 


about baseball, as will be seen tron: the | 
following report from Howard C. | 
Campbell, a New York attorney, who as | 
a Navy lieutenant was stationed for a | 
time in China. While in China, Camp- | 


bell wrote to a friend at home 


“The past two days the Chinese have | 


been celebrating their New Year. A lot 
of firecrackers have been popping off. 


Yesterday we played baseball, and the | 
local cheering section—all Chinese chil- | 


dren—applauded by throwing firecrack- 
ers at the players. These Chinese kids 
don’t know anything about the game 
and have decided the theory is: 

“1. You wave your bat around fierce- 
ly, and the pitcher has to hit it with the 


ball. 

“2. If he does, you are ptnished by 
having to run at top speed to four bases, 
where four of your friends try to stop 
the man who catches the ball from hit- 
ting you with it. 

“3. They attempt to catch the ball 
before you are hit. 

“4. If you think your friend may miss 


the ball, you slide under him and take | 


cover. 


“5. Nobody may throw the ball at | 


you while you are on the base. 

“6. If, while you're on the base, an- 
other bat is hit by the pitcher's ball, 
you are again punished by having to run 
at top speed. 

“7. The catcher, who is your friend, 
wears a hideous mask to further discon- 
cert the pitcher's aim at the bat. 

“8. If the ball fails to touch the bat 
in three swings, cheers of ‘Dink How’ 
are heard, meaning the batter is shifty, 
fast, and good because the pitcher 
didn’t hit the bat. (In China I am the 
most cheered ball player.) 

“If a player is foolish enough to be 
caught unaware by the pitcher and is 
hit by the ball, he is disgraced and is 


not allowed any more chances at the | 
bat, but must go to first base, in his | 
crippled. painful state, and run like | 


mad.when the bat of the next player 
1s hit.” Ra ines 














TALENT SCOUTS 
ARE OUT AGAIN! 


Are you one of the young writers they're looking for? Can you write 
@ good story? A good essay? Good poetry? Has your high school news- 
paper published one of your editorials? 
Your feature story? Your news story? 


Have you written a short-short, a literary 
article, or an historical article that your 
teacher thought was better than usual? 


What about radio? Have you written a 
general script, drama or adaptation? 


Typewriters are among 
the navional prize: 


Scholastic Magazines and Leading Daily News- 
papers are Talent-scouting for Junior and Senior 
High School Students Who Excel in Journalism 
and Creative Writing! 


16 newspapers, listed below, seek to discover young writers. They send 
the writing they first honor ‘with Regional Awards, to the National 
Scholastic Writing Awards for judging by nationally-known authors and 
journalists. Here is the list of Regional “talent scouts.’ Send to them 
for your Rules Booklet if your teacher does not have one already. 


The Detroit News 


The Birmingham Post 
(Southeastern Michigan) 


(Central Alabama) 


The Knickerbocker News 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
(The Capital District) 


The Denver Post 
(State of Colorado) 


The Hartford Courant 
PARADE OF YOUTH 
(State of Connecticut) 


The Akron Beacon Journal 
(Five Counties near Akron) 


The Cleveland News 


The Washington Evening 
Star (Greater Cleveland Area) 
(The Washington Metropolitan . F 
Area) The St. Louis Star-Times 
(The St. Lovis Area) 


The Atlanta Constitution 
(State of Georgia) The Newark News 

‘ (State of New Jersey) 

The Peoria Star 


(North Central Illinois) The Pittsburgh Press 


The New Orleans States (Western Poansytvenia) 


(Lovisiana and Mississippi) 


The Boston Post 
(Five New England States) 


The Daily Press, Inc., 


Newport News 
(The Virginia Peninsula) 


Hf you live in an unsponsored area, send for a national Scholastic Writing 
Awards Rules Booklet, and send your entry directly to 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, New York 











A ‘MAD CAREER’ 


Back in 1845 most hospitals were 
called “murder institutions They 
were filthy, and the so-called “nurses” 


ignorant who cared 


little whether you lived ordied. Agen 


conditions, set out to change them 


were slatterns Her name was Florence Nightingale 


During the Crimean War, her record 
won her an appointmenttoa military 
hospital near Constantinople. Here, 
for lack of the simplest needs, al- 


most half the patients died. To save 
lives, Florence fought red tape, 
used her own money, overcame 
official indifference. 


In 
Nightingale 


1858, on 


Queen Victoria gave Florence a special aw ard, and 
a new hospital was built in her honor. Florence 
Nightingale had laid the foundation for 
and noble profession— modern nursing 


ed 
many notab 
progress of 


that great 


tle English woman, appalled by these 


Crimea, an American doctor found- 
a company 


that founded a noble profession 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE NO SIN A GERIES BY E.R SQUIBB & SONS 


Although her Victorian parents tried to discour- 
age her ‘mad career,” she had become, by 1853, 
superintendent of a hospital. Her startling im- 
provements impressed England's Secretary of War 


She brought with her everywhere cleanliness and mercy. 
rr 


1. 


The death rate dropped fgom 427 to 22 per thousanc 


years after Florence 
’s great work in the 


ly 4 


was Dr. Edward Robinson Squibb. 
Today, the name Squibb on any 
product, from the simplest home 
medicinal to the most complex 
antibiotic, means the purest, safest 
product science can create. 


which has made 
le contributions to the 
medicine. His name 


E-R:- SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Pri 
Anesthetics + Biologicals 
Sulfonamides 


Nutritional and Med 


fesston 858 


since ] 
Antibiotics +» Endocrines 
Arsenicals 


ical Specialities 


Oersas 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 





What Is 


GOOD LIGHTING? 


Dp." drab, mud-colored classrooms 
are disappearing in America. Men 
and women educated in dimly-lighted 
schoolrooms have realized at last the 
need for providing better seeing condi 
their children. Recent 
scale studies in the visual acuity of both 
that 


vision We are 


tions for large- 
school children and adults reveal 
many have subnormal 
fast becoming a nation of eye cripples 
One person in every five wear’®s glasses 
the badge of modern civilization 
that 


more prev dent now than 


Evidence is accumulating eve 
defects are 
a generation ago. There is reason to 
believe that many 
i result of the difficult visual tasks im 


modern 


of these defects are 
posed on the human eve by 
educational and occupational activities 
Many per- 


formed under inadequate levels of il- 


visual tasks in schools are 


lumination and under uncomfortable 
seeing con litions. No definite proof ex- 
ists at the moment that improved light- 
But, in 


ommon 


ing will prevent these defects 
the absence of proof, « sense 


that the 
our schools should be improved in the 


dictates seeing conditions in 
h ype that at least some eve detects may 
be prevented. 

Formerly much emphasis in school- 
room lighting was on the foot-candle 
level of illumination. Recommendations 
advanced every few vears to in- 
crease this level from 5 to 10, 30, 50 
and even 100 foot-candles 


er levels of illumination helped in some 


were 


These high- 


BEFORE 


ver’s classrooms. 


How modern lighting brightens Den- 
Illustrations are 


from a special school issue of Gen- 


eral 


F 


cases, but it was soon discovered that 
the higher illumination levels sometimes 
made bad glare conditions worse. Com 
fortable seeing conditions did not follow 
utomatically from high levels of illu 
mination. In fact 
conditions depend more upon the = re- 
values of the surfaces in the 
illumination levels. 


comfortable seeing 
fiectance 
room than upon 
Hence the new emphasis in schoolroom 
lighting has expanded beyond the nar- 
row foot-candle concept of a few vears 
ago and has shifted from how much 
light we should have to how well we 
can see. The quality of the available 
light, that is, 
the entire visual field, is now considered 
as the quantity 


the brightness balance of 


equally as 
of light provided 


important 


A Matter of Balance 


An adequate quantity of light is, of 


course, necessary if children are to ac 
complish the usual visual school tasks 
effort. Some 
100 or 


candles are required for optimum visual 


with minimum research 


studies indicate that nore toot 
efficiency on some tasks. However, for 
the visual tasks usually performed in 
schoolrooms, an intensity of 15 to 30 
balanced-brightness 


The 


foot-candles in a 
environment will ordinarily suffice 
Engineering Society 


Iluminating rec- 


ommends the following lighting levels 


AREA FOOT-CANDLES 
Classrooms, Libraries, and Shops 30 


Dratting, Sewing, Typing Rooms 50 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER °* Section IL 





Electric's Magazine of Light. 


By Felix J. McCormick, Associote 


Institute of Field Studies 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


AREA FOOT-CANDLES 
Gymnasiums and Swimming Pools 20 
Auditoriums, Cateterias 


Locker 


Corridors and 


Rooms, Stairways 10 


Storerooms ) 


The above high levels are recom 
mended on the assumption that all the 
brightnesses of the surfaces within the 
room will be within an acceptable 
range. 

Brightness balance between the va 
rious surfaces in a classroom is the key 
to visual comfort and efficiency. If cer- 
tain surfaces, such as light fixtures o 
window much brighte1 than 
the other surfaces within the visual field 
of the child, strain and seeing discom- 


fort are sure to result. The brightnesses 


areas, are 


of all the surfaces within a classroom 


contribute favorably or unfavorably to 


seeing conditions; a visual task is in 
separable from its environment 

The National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction recommends the following 
limits for brightness differences within 


a schoolroom 
1. No surface within the peripheral field 
120 degrees vertically and 160 degrees 
trom the line of sight 

a brightness more than 50 


fitth that of the 


horizontally 

should have 

times nor less than one 
task 

2. No surtace 

30 degrees on each side 


should 


surrounding field 
of the line of 
have a brightness 


one-fifth 


within the 
sight more 
than 10 times nor less 
that of the task. 


than 


In many present dav classrooms 


where the average illumination is low 


Continued on page 25-T) 





18-T 


Well Equipped School 


Continued from page 7-T) 
} 


classes. I have seen the audio-visual di- 
rector’s office, film library, equipment 
storage and darkroom all combined in 
one classroom. I have seen a radio con- 
trol room glassed in at one end of a 
classroom 

But who knows? You might get 
something like this if you go after it 
Nothing is too good for 
and girls. 


American boys 
Editor. 


Typical Classroom 


his classroom, typical of classrooms 
in the entire school, has no special ar- 
chitectural devices to fit it for 
Following 


audio- 


visual purposes. modern 


design, there are electrical 
outlets at both front rear of the 
room All lights 
switch. Seats are 

In the back is a three-tiered rubber- 
tired truck which equipment 
ind films to and from the storeroom. It 
is also the projection table. On its top 


( ] issroom 
and 
trom 


operate one 


movable 


Carries 


stands the 16 mm. sound projector; on 
the second shelf, film, filmstrips, extra 
reel, and literature supplied with the 
films; on the bottom shelf, a filmstrip 
projector to be used following the 
movie. At the front of the room stands 
the portable with small 
loudspeakers, one on each side and 
ibout with the 
screen, Such loudspeaker arrangement 


screen two 


even middle of the 
provides better acoustical qualities 

On the teacher's desk is a special de- 
vice for projecting teacher-drawn dia- 
other 


mto a screen. 


grams and materials overhead 

As the room is air-conditioned, room 
darkening presents no problem; opaque 
shades suffice. Were it not, ventilation 
would be provided simply. The opaque 
shades slide in metal runways to pre- 
light leakage 
glass deflectors on window sills permit 


vent Opaque-painted 
opening the window without admitting 
light - 
Chairs are arranged so that the first 
it least two screen lengths from 
front 


undesirable visibility, are 


row 1s 
1 
the screen itself The 


} 


nave 


corners 
which 
left vacant. The 


it eve-level of the 


screen's bottom edge 
seated class per 


mitting unobstructed projection. No 


nec k CTranimg necessary 


Suppose the teacher wants an audio 


set-up? Again the equipment truck rolls 
, 


+} 


n—this time to the front of the room 


recorder, or radio on its 
other 
n the bottom shelves. The 

wranged 


with playback 
t »p she If rec wds ind materials 
chairs are 
iround it in semi-circles 
Francis Noel's new 
» an Audio 
i curtain hung from the ceiling 
to and 18 inches from the window 


p umphle t, Setting 
visual Program, recommends 


parallel 


The room has “green blackboards” 
with vellow or white chalk for 
contrast and visibility. Cork or Celotex 
bulletin boards run the length of one 
wall. Here are posted charts, posters, 
clippings, still pictures, and other ma- 
terials, frequently changed and never 
cluttered with too many things at one 
time. There is a classroom library, also 
a table for 


good 


and “mock-ups.” 


—VERA FALCONER 


models 


What about television? Frankly, we 
don't know. Some new schools, such as 
the one in Nutley, N. J., have installed 
coaxial cables, just in case. If television 
continues down its commercial path 
you can kiss it off as an instructional 
aid, Classroom television calls for large 
screen projection, now a luxury service 

Editor. 


Speech-Language Room 


First 
room good speaking and listening con- 
ditions whether there are two or 102 
people in it. Most classrooms are acous- 
tically tolerable when all the seats are 
filled This 
when the teacher is working with only 
one The Johns-Man- 
ville or Celotex distributor will furnish 
expert advice. This room has acoustic 
material above the blackboards as well 


acoustic treatment gives the 


room is Satisfactory even 


student. nearest 


as on the ceiling 

Ou speech room has recording and 
reproducing equipment. It has mag- 
tape tor day-to-day 


use and for uninterrupted half-hour o1 


netic economical 


full-hour It has dise record- 
ing machines useful for making records 
to be filed for before-and-after com 
parisons and for the students to take 
home for study. This well equipped 


room can re-record from tape to disc 


programs. 


It has one or 
“talk-back” 
connection into the radio control room, 
AM-FM radio receiver for 
( On- 
nections to recorders make it possible 


and from disc to tape 


more microphones with a 


It has an 


listening to broadcast programs 


to capture a good program ind use it 
over and over again. For language stu- 


dents a shortwave receiver picks up 


programs trom toreign countries 
For maximum clarity and quality of 


reproduction the room has a perma- 


New compact Soundscriber, a recorder 
that is very useful in speech training. 


nently installed, separate, high-quality 
amplifier and high-quality loudspeaker 

There are turntables and earphones 
(singly and in gangs) for individual 
and group listening. For individual drill 
and practice in pronunciation, there is 
a magnetic recorder modified or rebuilt 
for short-span recordings. 

Our room has space to store records 
and other supplies, with locks. 

Supplementing the permanent equip 
ment is a “portable.” (See column | 
All interconnecting cables terminate 
with plugs and receptacles of different 
designs, so that wrong things can’t pos 
sibly be connected. 


The Radio Control Room 


The school’s central sound system 
operates from here. It 
numerous pick-up points in the princi 
pal’s office, auditorium, gymnasium, et« 
It serves loudspeakers mounted in the 
corners of The 
control equipment also serves for real 
broadcasts, mock broadcasts, recording 
concerts, and other purposes. 

The control room is acoustically iso 
lated from the radio workshop studio 
but has windows into both the studio 
and speech rooms. It contains a contro] 
for switching and 
the programs that originate before the 


connects with 


each classroom. same 


console monitoring 
studio microphones or on the transcrip 
tion turntables in the control room, re 
recorders for 
tape 


cording equipment ( dis« 
recording, 

equipment), and the amplifiers which 
send the program out to the transmitter 
and 


continuous besides 


or the sound distribution system, 


the monitor loudspeaker. There is also 
a talk-back circuit for 
with studio or speechroom. 


Wittiam J 


communication 
TEMPLI 


Radio Workshop Classroom 


Because this room serves as the 
school radio studio it has a double doo: 
lock” entrance. It is 
is air-conditioned, or it has 
Acous- 


1 
celling 


“sound sound 
proof. It 
some kind of forced ventilation 
tical 
ind some walls. There is a rug on the 
floor double, 
dows Open on the radio control roon 


material covers the 


Large, soundproof win 


and the listening alcove. From the con 
trol room a radio program director can 
direct actors, using the talk-back system 
This radio workshop has microphones 
ind a rubber-tired sound effects console 


with two, or preferably three, turn 
tables for mixing recorded sound et 


tects. Here 


effects made by 


also are some manual sound 
the industrial arts de 
partment, including the inevitable 
Large storage cabi 


effects 


sound effects door 


nets contain) manual sound 
equipment and records, Also a piano 
The music department uses this room 
too. The window to the listening alcove 


allows for audiences. (Turn to p. 20-T 








RCA VICTOR 45 rpm 
PORTABLE 


RECORD PLAYING SYSTEM 


~ 
QA iy 


L 


K 


Ideal for use in the Classroom! 


In a smartly styled case of simulated leather—it weighs 
only 13 lbs. —Model 9EY32 is ideal for use in class- 
rooms. It can be carried by a child from classroom to 
classroom—for use by small or large groups. The 
advantages and convenience of compactness, simplicity 
of operation and small, nonbreakable records meet 
the present-day needs of schools. 


RCA Victor 9EY32 with the “Golden Throat” 
acoustical system brings to the classroom the many 
advantages of the new RCA Victor 45 rpm Record 
Playing System. It has built-in storage space for two 
45 rpm albums or 12 single records. Over-all dimen- 


sions: Height, 10°; Width, 13; Depth, 814". 
RCA Victor Model 9EY32 
with the “Golden Throat” 


Tone System. *Prices are suggested list, subject to change without 
notice and dou not apply outside continental U.S.A 
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Low-Cost Distortion-Free Rec- World’s Fastest Record Changer! Silent, Record-Saving Pickup! 


Convenient 7-Inch Size! Over 150 
ords! Nonbreakable, 7-inch rec- Trigger-action speed. Plays up to “Silent Sapphire’ pickup elimi- 


Single records or 18 symphonies 


ords. Give as much music as ten records. Can play up to fifty nates needle chatter, surface noise; fit in one foot of book-shelf space 


ordinary 12-inch record. minutes without attention. assures better sound, longer life. They're nonbreakable viny! plas- 


tic; surface-saving shoulder means 
longer life, greater value. 


More than 1200 45 rpm Record Titles 

now available! From the wealth of musi- j 

cal treasure in the new RCA Victor 45 rpm EDUCATIONAL SERVICES (83A) 

RECORD CATALOG you have a selec- Radio Corporation of America, 

tion of recordings for classroom instruction Camden, New Jersey 

at all educational levels 

Please send me information on RCA VICTOR Model 9EY32 
and latest catalog of RCA VICTOR 45 rpm Records. 


RCA VICTOR @8 | 


Street 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 











DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. rity— -- ————Siate 
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The class in radio meets in this room. 
Here also the school radio guild pre- 
sents in-school programs and prepares 
other recorded programs for local com- 
mercial or school stations 


Listening Alcove 


[his alcove permits the age-old li- 
brary plan of individual use of books 
Around the 
shelves containing albums of 
One shelf 


holds reels of tape recordings of sym 


to be extended to music 


ll 
Walls are 


music, poetry, and drama 


phony concerts, outstanding radio pro- 
ums recorded from the ai: great 


broadcasts 
Other 
radic 


events, foreign language 
for training ind = dramas 
books on 
drama In the 
the room is a table 
most flush with the 
33-1/3, 45, or 78 rpm 
A student selects 
i record, puts it on the turntable 


over earphones Or he 


shelves contain music 


poetry, and center of 
turntables al 


| hese 


with 


with 

table top 
turn at 
suitable pickup heads 
and 


istens may use 


i tape plavback In one corner stands 
i high-fidelity spe iker for small group 


listening 


Viewing Alcove 
A student 


O person il 


ilso should have the right 


t iccess to visual materials 
Here he may throw a filmstrip or 2 x 


el speaks fer thelf 


These 12 Advantages 


mean finer recording and 


1. AUDIOTAPE is wound on precision, all- 
aluminum reels. 

2. Superior straight-line slitting makes it 
track and wind absolutely flat. 

rides flat over 
heads with minimum tension, giving bet- 


3. The tape has no curl 


ter tre quency response and more uniform 
motion, 
4. Low 
on heads 


surface friction — reduces wear 
5. AtploTaPre has superior dispersion of 
oxide particles —free from “clumping” 
which causes high noise level. 


slides on a small screen. Or turn to the 
inexhaustible resources that a microfilm 
projector opens to him. This viewing 
alcove contains files of prints, photo- 
graphs, and pictures protected with 
with wide 


lamination. It has cases 


shallow drawers for large color prints 
and maps. The old stereograph has re 
turned in a new, simple, light weight 
permitting the student to 

in full, 
color A 


1 
where 


hand-viewe1 
see national parks, cities, ete 
natural, three-dimensioned 
field trip file contains guides or 
t o 


to go 


and what to see 
Wititiam D. Boutwe i 
Instructional Resource Center 


Where 
lection of visual and auditory 
Where will 

] 


view films and pre-hear recordings and 


will the school’s central col 
materials 
be housed? teachers pre 
transcriptions? Where will the profes 
staft t 


committees meet for cur 
riculum planning work? 


sional 
For these functions our well equippe d 

school has four rooms 

Aids Library 


Conterence Room 


Instructional 


Equipment Storage Room 
Work- 


Instructional 


> 
Resource 
room 


Audio-visual Director's Office 


reproduction 


6. There is no tendency to stick, layer to 
layer. 

7. The coating gives unusually strong 
adherence of the oxide to the base. 

8. AUDIOTAPE is designed to give maxi- 
mum signal to noise ratio. 

9. Wider bias range — less sensitive to 
bias changes. 

10. Excellent high-frequency :esponse. 
11. Exceptionally low distortion. 

12. AuploTaPe has unequalled uniform- 
ity —free from magnetic weak spots that 
cause fluctuations in output. 


AUDIOTAPE is now available on plastic or paper base — with either red 
or black oxide. It is a professional quality tape, manufactured in our 
own plant, to the same exacting standards of quality and uniformity 
which have characterized Aupiopiscs for the past decade. Write today 
for free 200 foot sample reels of plastic or paper base Aupiotape. It 


will speak for itself! 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


*Trade Mark 


444 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 22.N. ¥ 


(In some school systems one workroom 


teachers in many schools 


or in smaller schools it may be part of 


may serve 
the industrial arts shop.) 

Edward Bernard sees these functions 
for the Instructional Resource Rooms 

“Equipment of every basic type will 
be stored and serviced here, for 
These will include pro 
motion 


issu 
ance to classes 


jectors for sound pictures 


filmstrips, slides, and opaque objects 
including those projectors of the over 
head which permit 
face the class and to sketch diagrams 
Auditory 
ment will include portable recorders of 


type teachers t 


shown on the screen. equip 
both iape and disc types, triple speed 
playbacks, microphones, portable pub 
FM-AM 
Earphones and multiple jacks will pe: 


lic address units, and radios 
mit small-group listening to records 
radio programs, or sound films, without 
other activity in the 
room. A 
nating press for encasing flat pictures in 


disturbance to 


classroom or resource lam 
transparent plastic for permanency ma 
well be a feature of the resource room 
Storage facilities will provide efficient 
iccess and protection for films, slides 
recordings, flat pictures, models, spec 
mens, charts, posters, and other mate 
rials 

Here also is a place for the school’s 
ind. te 
on course-of-study problems wit] 
at hand. There 


is convenient access to instructional re 


curriculum committees to meet 
work 


, 
relevant resources close 


sources and to professional references 


n the adjace nt school library. 


(A) Instructional Aids Library 


rhis serves as a repository tor visu 
iids and a preview room. Here will be 


] 
echo 


found the school’s permanent col 
other than those t 


slice s 


t films, filmstrips 


, 
individual student use and 


Also records, tape, disc or wire record 
ings ¢ teacher use. Cabinets contain 
collections of laminated pictures, photo- 


1 “ 
graphs models, dioramas mock-ups 


language flash cards not 
The h 


1 
a handy li 


ind foreign 


readily storable in classrooms 


brary annex also serves as 
achers 
books for the 


rhe librarian keeps the aids in 


brarv anteroom for books for te 


ind for receipt of new 
library 
usable order; the audio-visual director 


has easy access to them for previewing 


(B) Equipment Storage Room 

In this 
little 
remains in the classroom. It 
trucks to 
between times it is stored 


well equipped school” very 
audio-visual or radio equipment 
rides on 
rubber-tired classrooms as 
needed In 
in the equipment room on shelves. This 
room 1s adjacent to the Resource Room 
where repairs and tests can be made 
On the shelves are film projectors, film 
strip and _ slide film 


projec ts opaque 





and slide projectors; recorders, record 
players, and playbacks for tape, wire, 
and — discs 


which 


amplifiers; loudspeakers 


may be used either for sound 
films or records; portable screens; etc 
Double doors to the hall make it easy 
to roll the 


carts” in 


instructional aids “push 


ind out 


(C) Resource Workroom 
} 


not con- 
instructional aids 


nitside Phe \ like 


to “roll their own” to 


Teachers of our school are 
tent to rely 


supplied from the 


solely on 


suit thei: spec ial 


like 


science history, 


teaching proble ms. Students also 


to work ol projects for 
1 
or other subjects that require model- 


making, pictorializing, or other devices 


oO 


, , 
lo serve teachers, students, and even 


their parents in the vening, our re- 
' 


source workshop is located strategically 


' 
idjacent to the industrial arts shop and 


the photography darkroom. That brings 
} "ar 

t hand the al 
clamps for glueing, enlargers 


lose i idsaws, lathes, 
and simi- 
lar equipment 

But the resource workroom itself has 
benches and tables tor « utting splic Ing, 
ind editing films or filmstrips; for trim- 
and mounting photographs; for 
naking slides; for a 


encase flat pi 


ming 
laminating press 
tures in transparent 
plastic for permanency, et 

This workroom is also the headquar- 
# the school’s Student Operators 
Here thev receive training 

Here hev learn 

make repar nd ep equipment in 


idition 


Club 


S pro- 
is pl 


] 
ctionists how to 


good ope Here these 


budding eng . rn about audio 


quipment by is custodians, re 


palrmen, and pera rs 
he idquarters fol 
t} 


ision there 1s 


phot OT iphy 
embers work 
i forward 
ng in darkroom 
their 


check 


Irving 
+} wet 
iC ll STC} 
iboratory winging 


I ducts to tl it avi r tor 


nd questi 


Photographic Laboratory 


| " 
Phe visual-aids ph tographic labo 


Tial- 
darkroom and a work 
he ol 


industrial arts shop 


resource room.” 


tory contains a 


0m between the 
ind the teaching 
The darkroor li 


qu itely 


ghtproofed but ade 


ventilated, preterably air-con 
, 


lt | dust-free air. It ¢ 


loned 


sinks tor 


films 


with yntains 
ind racks for drving 
slice s Phe 


water 


| 
Washi 
prints tempera 


ture of the running can be con 
space is 


trolled Work | 


developing nrintin 
revelopimng prinung 


pi wvided tor 
ind enlarging 


ind storage space for tanks, trays, dry 


chemicals, solutions, ete. A refrigerator 
if solutions that de 


temperatures 


prevents spoilage 


tenlorate it) room and 


turnishes ice cubes to kee p solutions at | 


correct temperatures in hot weather. 


The camera for making lantern slides 
of the so-called standard size (34% x 4 
uses 34% x 4% film or 
available in this size 


inches ) sheet 


plates. Films are 
in every imaginable degree of speed 
contrast 


full The 
} 


has a double extension bellows, 


ind and In color 


camera 
so that it 
diagrams in their original size. 


For making 2x 2-in h slides there 1S 


can COpy charts graphs or 


nes a ; 
i good 35 mm. camera, or a “bantam 


camera with the accessories for copying 
ind ( lose up work 


A contact necessity for 


ll black 


diagrams can be projected in the nega- 


printer Is a 


ind-white work. Graphs or 


ive form (white lines and letters on ; 





no | 


21-T 


black 


jects 


background) but pictorial sub- 


must be presented as positive 
prints. 

The workroom is a well-illuminated 
untidy room where 


and unavoidably 


many work long hours. There are cam- 
eras, tripods, easels, drawing tables 
tables 
spotting and retouching, binding slides 


and work with equipment for 


trimming prints, making masks and 
mounts for pictures and charts to be 
photographed, viewing and projecting 
slides and stripfilms, editing, titling, 


and 


ind splicing motion picture films, 
so on. There is ample storage space for 
ill the foreseeable equipment, supplic 5. 


and tools. WitwiaM J. Temp. 





Magnetic Recording at its Best! 


. 


Hidelitone 


RECORDING WIRE ¢ RECORDING TAPE 


ZT 


(plastic or paper base) 


... for any magnetic recorder 


Contact your distributor’ or write Pp ate) 
E U, Sncoyporatled 


6415 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 





Cruising in Gaspe 


By ELIZABETH M. GORDON, Great Neck, N. Y. 


| ae five and a halt days in a simpler 
and cooler world, take a passenger 
freighter up the St. Lawrence from 
Montreal to Gaspé. When a friend and 
I took the 
woolen slacks, sweaters, and even polo 
coats, while at home New Yorkers were 


trip in August, we wore 


simmering in heat of 101 degrees. The 
North Gaspé, which we expected to be 
a rusty, workboat, turned out to 
be a 25-passenger, sleek, glistening 
white vessel that looked more like the 
vacht of a merchant prince than a cargo 
ship. 

Quebec, our first stop, is beautiful 
with the Chateau Frontenac high on a 
hill 200 feet above the Lower Town, a 
tairvlike fortress colored a soft rose in 
the morning sun. Although we enjoved 
climbing the narrow, winding cobble- 
stone streets, buying wool and china, 
ind making three wishes in each lovels 
Id church, the high spot of our six- 


sooty 





hour stay was a ride in a caleche. a two- 
wheeled horse-drawn carriage. Ours was 
green with sparkling white wheels and 
a scarlet blanket. The horse, Buster, was 
white and well-groomed and between 
his ears wore a little bell that tinkled as 
he moved. 

As our boat reached the Gaspé Coast 
with its gentle farm country, forest- 
covered hills, and jagged rocky 
lands, I was glad that my first sight of 
it was from the water. In the middle of 
each settlement, no matter how small, 
mothering the plain and often unpainted 
houses, was the church, the largest 
building in the village, usually on a hill 
facing the water. 

One of the charms of freighter travel 
is the chance you have to get acquainted, 
even for a short time, with towns along 
the way. You stop wherever the freight 
dictates. While the cargo was being un- 
loaded we had a chance to explore tiny 


head- 


ww 
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WAIdLNOW 


TRAVEL LEADS TO KNOWLEDGE 


FRANCE, home of the creative spirit, is the logical goal of acknowl- 


edged scholars and ambitious students. 


The French universities are a vital supplement to Educational ad- 


vantages in America. More and more, because of world conditions, 


Americans find it necessary to add, not only an understanding of a 


civilization built by generations of men, but also the need to speak 


the language which has been considered truly international. 
The FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS cover all France, and, with their 


inter-European connections link the university cities of the continent. 


For further information, see your travel agent or write: 
Us 


108 


“Oy 


NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


sNONOL 
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Still time to meet Feb. 
1 deadline for the 
1949-1950 Contest. 
600 to 800 words. 
Send your travel tale 
to Travel Editor, Scho- 
lastic Teacher. $25 for 
Award stories 


villages like Riviere aux Renards, or Fox 
River. We were torn between our desire 
to investigate the town and our curi- 
ositv about what freight would come 
out of the hold. Sometimes out came 
small iron stoves with fancy grill work, 
cots and mattresses, boxes of soap flakes, 
and soup. Other times bags of flour, and 
chicken feed, hay, packages of shingles 
and tar paper, boxes of pork, and cases 
of molasses, even a car or two, ora bath- 
tub, a white and gleaming luxury on 
this poor coast. 

Although every village we visited had 
its individual appeal, Fox River was my 
favorite. The houses that line its grace- 
ful cove and straggle a short way up 
the hills are starkly clean, some painted 
and some weathered a soft grav. Chil 
dren in red dogearts with solid wooden 
wheels meet the boats. Anv obliging dog 
big enough to pull the cart is pressed 
into service. 

In this fishing village we passed cod 
drving in the sun, large boats beached 
on the shore, and nets hanging from 
frames. As we walked down the curving 
dirt road which is the main street of the 
village, I saw wagons turning into the 
blacksmith shop with the sign Forgeron 
and I followed 

Not wanting to be in the wav of the 
blacksmith, I stood at the door trving to 
frame in French a sentence that would 
tell him I was interested in horses. Be 
fore I had a chance to pair my nouns 
ind verbs, he called out in good Eng- 
lish, “Won't vou come in?” 

So I talked to*him of horses and the 
Gaspé, and when the boat whistle blew 
I was sorry to leave. 

As we turned into Gaspé Bay, the 
which was flecked with white 
caps, was a royal, then a navy blue. On 
the shore, color was evervwhere—in the 
green hills, the grav farmhouses with 
the blue roots, the churches that sent 
their spires into the bluest of skies. After 
shopping in the town of Gaspé for un- 
painted and signed wood carvings and 
ship models, we had tea at Ash Inn 
where the great silver tankards and the 
flowers evervwhere in the dining room 

nasturtiums, purple pansies, blue ver 
benas—told us this was a spot of Eng 
land in the French countryside. 

When the North Gaspé pulled into 
dock at Montreal, we hated to leave the 
snug little ship, for it had given us new 


wate! 


| . ° 
| happiness and new insight. 





‘avel TIPS 


Board 


air travel policy 


Aeronautics charts a 


Cc’ IL 
Anew 


to reduce fares 


transatlantic 
sharply for educational, 
table That's 


for European ti ivel for 


re ligious and ch irl 


the good wore 
1950 
Aim is charter ait 


groups 


summer 
SCTV ICE on sched 
iled and nonsched ile | ur Carriers for 
as $400 round trip, New York 
to London. Regular tare is $630 

The off peak travel months of Janu 
March find 
ur lines offering a special 
turn ticket; $385 round trip 


) London 


is low 


iryv, February ind some 
15-day re 


Nc v York 


Felix Roma, an created by 
the Vatican to handle Holy Year trevel 


wrangements, has tentatively scheduled 


WeNncy 


for pilgrims to Rome 
b ard guided 
trips to Holy Year ceremonies, for 
$698. American branch 
is Mid-Centurv Overseas Svsiera, Ine., 
150 Broadway, New York City 


t package tour 
Fare, room = and with 


of this agency 


First news of a 1950 
in Europe comes from San Fi 
State College Group to 
pean reconstruction, prog 
shall Plan Aid, 
international 
countries, including Germany, Czecho 
slovakia, Poland, and Spain. Write to 
Dr. Alfred G. Fisk at the college, San 


Francisco 2, Calif., for details 


summer seminal 
imcisco 
study Euro- 
ess ot Mar 
party 


political align 


ments, tension, in- ten 


We've Been Reading... 

Travel Seasons in Virginia, tree book- 
let from Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce, II] N. 5 St., 
Details on 


ind scenic 


Richmond. 


shrines, natural wonders, 
attractions for all-vear travel. 
Educational Travel in Scandinavia 
is a free pamphlet published by the 
Scandinavian Natl. Travel Commission, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y 
Handicrafts of New England, Har 
per & Bros., 49 E. 33 St., New York 16, 
N. Y. $5. Arts and crafts of the six 
northern states, with human_ interest 
stories 
Books 
Denmark, from 
Box 99 


N. 3 


pamphlets (all prices) on 


Bc “ »k 
New 


Scandinavian 
Audubon Station, 
Write for list 


Service, 
York 32. 


‘Sno Fun 

Try these on your winter sports cal- 
ski-joring and jeep-joring. The 
first lands you (upright, 


endar: 
we hope ) on 
skis behind a horse. Reins in your 
hands, “Giddup” and 


jeep-joring the jeep is your horse 


youre off. In | 
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NOW 


a 


your 
dollar 


\/) 


ves tyther 


RITAIN! 


YOUR COSTS THERE CUT ALMOST 


% Think of it! Think what the new rate of the British pound 
sterling means to you in terms of vacation values! 
For devaluation has the immediate effect of slashing costs to 


you in Britain by nearly one-third . 
meals, 


. on hotel accommodations, 
amusements, travel within Britain’s boundaries . . 


. and 


the whole range of fine British goods you may want to purchase 


and bring home. 


Even allowing for some price increases, the buying power of 
your dollar will be so much greater that you can do more, see 


more, shop more, stay longer . . 


. yet spend less! 


Don’t miss this tremendous travel opportunity! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT RIGHT AWAY 
TO PLAN YOUR NEXT SUMMER VACATION 


“Travelling Economically in Great Britain’’ 


is 


just one of many FREE illustrated books and 
folders to help you plan. Ask your travel agent for 
it; or write BRITISH cg _ 


336 Madison Ave., New York 17, 


Cane: tien 


For Varied Interests and Vacation Value 
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NOW- 


for Every Student- 


His Own 
Enlightening Guide 
To Today's 

* Best Reading 


Known for the past 25 years as a 
stimulating guide to gvod reading, the 
New York Herald Tribune Sunday 
BOOK REVIEW is now being made 
available—separately and at a remark 
ably low cost—to schools everywhere. 


Imagine what his own copy of the 
absorbing, nationally-followed BOOK 
REVIEW, arriving regularly every week, 
could mean to a student. Its pages them- 
selves are brilliant examples of good 
writing, for skilled, well-informed re 
viewers are the keystone of this book 
section’s reputation. Here, in a single 
volume, is a balanced view of the entire 
week’s literary output—to help young 
adult readers sharpen their selection 
powers, guiding them toward the good, 
away from the mediocre. 


This perfect key to today’s litera- 
ture is now offered to you and your stu 
dents at a remarkably low price. A full 
year’s subscription—52 magazines to 
awaken and foster a love of good books 
—costs just $1.00 a year...less than 2 
cents a week 

At this special price, not only you 
and your librarian, but every faculty 
member and student will want to become 
a subscriber t« 


* BOOK REVIEW 


NEW «<u, YORA 


Herald <axti~ Tribune 


Se a ee ee 


Room 1105 

New York Herald Tribune 
230 West 41st Street 

New York 18, N. Y 


Please tell me how I can take advantage 
of your special low subscription price to 
schools 


Name 
Address 
Zone 


City State 


Name of school 





| 


ee 





Can YOU Read A Newspaper? 


Of course you can. But students and teachers 
alike are delighted by the helpfulness of o 
compact book, “How to Get the Most out of 
Your Newspaper.’ In three sections: Reading, 
Learning, Evaivating. A stimulating booklet for 
you, and a fine text for your students, for only 
20 cents a copy. Send to: Reader's Service De 
portment, New York Herald Tribune, 230 West 
4)st Street, New York 18, N.Y 











English Convention 
Continued from page 8-T) 


their classes: The arts, research, audio- 
visual aids, the community, the learn 
ing environment, teaching techniques 
journalism. “Our may 
profit by every excursion we can make 
into alien territories,” said Ernest 
Brennecke, Jr., Columbia Univ. Eng 
lish department, in his paper on “The 
Literature with Music 

The popular ballads were never meant 


and teaching 


Correlation of 


to be read, and when simply read often 
silly to the youthful 

But let them 
chanted to their ancient tunes, with the 


sound reader or 


listener be sung or 
class participating in the refrains, and 
the effect be electrical.” Blanche 
R. Brown Metropolitan ot 
Art, told how her museum helps Eng 
lish teachers correlate literature with 
art. Francis Shoemaker of Wis 
consin, related architecture to English 


The of ifter- 


noon conterences invited audience dis 


may 
Museum 


Unis 


second series Friday 
cussion of the English teacher's prob- 
Assisting each of the 1] 


“invisible 


: : 
lems. discus- 


sion leaders was panel” 
As the 
meeting progressed the invisible mem 
bers became both visible and vocal 
Edward Weeks, editor of Atlantic 
Vonthly, speaking at the annual ban 
quet “What Makes a Novel,” 
serted that creative writing was 
lvzed during World War II 
been characterized since the 
ot in which 
fictionalized their w 
ences. He predicted that future creative 
America will be de- 
conservation 


labs ” 


an 


scattered among the audience 


on alS 
para 
and has 
Wail by al 


t 
} 


deluge novels the voung 


writers ir experi- 
writing of merit in 
voted to such themes as 
the Negro problem, the 
ment, and public life 

Members of the 
Committee of the National 
learned at their Saturday 
breakfast that Harold 
man, had submitted his 
thus leaving this key Council position 


move 


Rel. 


Council 


Public itions 
morning 
Anderson chai 


resignation 


vacant for the first time in nine 
At the Saturday morning high school 
section, presided over by Helen Olson 


vears 


Seattle, the teaching of formal grammar 
was attacked by Walter V. Kaulters, 
Univ. of Illinois. “Formal grammar 
should be taught to bigh school seniors 
and then only to those who might need 
it for college preparation,” Dr. Kaulfers 
said. At the Harold 
Huseby, Seattle, said classroom speec h 
1) The preparation and 
9) 


same meeting 
work needed: 
giving of extemporaneous speeches; 
the consideration of the fitness of lan- 
guage levels; the thought in the 
speech; (4) direct training it 
for each student 
Other Saturday 
turned to elementary school and college 
English Ruth G. Strickland of 


(°3) 
1 speech 
morning sections 


with 


Indiana Univ. and Margaret M. Bryant, 
respective chairmen. 

The NBC University Theatre re- 
ceived the annual NCTE radio award 
at the Saturday luncheon meeting. 
Leon C. Hood, East Orange, N. J., 
chairman of the Council Radio Commit- 
tee, presented the high honor plaque to 
Jane T. Wagner of NBC. Mr. Hood 
announced honorable mentions for You 
Are There. Invitation to Learning (both 
CBS), and Greatest Story Ever Told 
(Mutual) 

Edward Tatnall Canby, record editor 
of The Saturday Review of Literature, 
the 
voices of poets and others. The 


discussed problems of recording 
next 
speaker, Carl Sandburg, entertained his 
audience with wit, philosophy, and 
verse. “In poetry today,” Sandburg said, 
“there little effort to the 
challenge of world peace.” 

Officers elected in addition to Mark 
Neville Paul At 
lanta (and Practical English board mem- 
ber), first v.p.; Edna Sterling. Seat 
tle, Wash., second v.p.; W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, editor, English Journal, sec.-treas 
new executive committee members, 
Hannah M. Lindahl, Mishawaka, Ind 
representing elementary English teach- 


Hardy R. 


High School, representing high 


Is too meet 


pres., are Farmet 


ers. and Finch, Greenwich 
(Conn 


school English teachers 


2 Vol. Set 


| Gold Stamped, 
fine paper 
Order yours now! 


_ MASTERPLOTS 


510 famous plots 
NOVELS. PLAYS, EPICS 
Here at your finger-tips for ready ref- 
erence, concise. factual summaries of 
fully 90° of all assigned classroom 
fiction. You save time, energy in 
organizing and in checking careful 
reading of originals by students. 

This accurate, standard reference 
compiled by brilliant staff of uriver- 
sity faculty members. Delightful read- 
ing an invaluable teaching aid. 


$10 postpaid, check or money order. 
No C€.O.D.’s. 10 day money-back 
guarantee if you are not 100% sat- 
isfied. Order direct from publisher. 


SALEM PRESS INC. 
475 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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What Is Good Lighting? Help for you —to help your 


Continued from page 17-1 


o 
students read between the lines 
and the wall surfaces are dark and 
drab, brightness differences as high as T= excitement and adventure of a country growing up pervades the 
3000 to 1 are sometimes noted. Merely RIVERS OF AMERICA series of books. If you teach history, the 
raising the level of illumination in these | social sciences or literature you will find here stimulating material to 
rooms is not a satisfactory solution arouse student interest and supplement the bare facts and data so often 
Window areas should be _ properly found in textbooks. Here is the glorious pageant of men and women 


‘ le P ee ° ° . 
shaded and light _— : 4 mld be who struggled to build the towns and cities, the industries from which 
shielded. The room should be rede¢ grew our social, economic, and cultural life. 


rated with light-colored paints having 


suitable reflective values 1 loors, furni- 


> “ © e . 
tread equipment shoul be light PAD The Great Pl 
ure, and equipment should be ligh ; 4 - 3 e reat ‘ains egion 
ened In Ce lor k XCess blackboards ,, 4 ‘ z 
should be removed and replaced with 
light-colored tack boards. Blackboard ; 
surfaces remaining should be painted : a i . naee students always ys 
| ae i t Ameri 

W ith one of the new light-colored chalk os ve hing which esac 9 
board paints vw thev should be re- | fore their great grandfather's time. Clyde Brion Davis tells us, 
in THE ARKANSAS, that the citizens of central Colorado will 
remember August 8, 1936 as the day they really became American 
colored chalkboards. These renovations citizens. Strangely enough, nobody ever considered that two 
will greatly improve the brightness bal- thousand square miles in the center of the state had not been 

ms t] , 1th se | purchased (1803), captured (1845), or ceded (1848) from any- 
ince in the room, and then, if the level one. When the local citizens became cognizant of this curious 
of illumination is raised, a satisfactory fact they began to worry that perhaps they still belonged to 
France or Spain. So the women’s clubs and the civic leaders of 

| this orphan district got together, and on August 8, 1936 they 

Some provision for artificial light | marched in to Breckenridge, captured the town without blood- 
generally is necessarv in school build- | shed and raised the American flag. 





moved and replaced with modern light 


visual environment can be obtained 


ings to sup] lement the wide variabil- | TUDENTS of the social sciences will be interested in Stanley 
Vestal’s story of the struggle of American inventive genius 
ities of natural light groping for a way to navigate the Missouri. What was needed 

Artificial illumination can be sup was a boat on wheels to climb over sandbars—and if che boar- 
men and the bullwhackers of the prairie schooners had got 
: together, they might have solved the problem. Abraham Lincola 
fluorescent lamps Each ty pe has_ its tried to help, and patented a device, most accurately described as 
place in schoolroom lighting. Incandes- giant water wings, to lift steamboats over submerged sandbars. 
So far as is known, nobody ever used them. 


plied by either incandescent filament ol 


cent filament lighting can provide an 


excellent quality light in schoolrooms ‘Rivers of America 


especially if the new concentric-ring 

VERY region of the country is covered by the RIVERS OF 
’ AMERICA series. This great series, of which there are forty 
lamp is tisea At illumination intensities volumes, was begun by the late Constance Lindsay Skinner and 
below 30 foot-candles this type otf in is now edited by Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer. The story of 
each river is the work of an outstanding writer, poet or his- 
torian who has known and loved intimately the river about 
Huorescent lighting svstem of lower which he has written. Told in a lively, attention-holding style, 
it records in full detail the pattern and manner of life and the 
way in which the river influenced that culture. Each is beau- 
electric power rates and the annual tifully illustrated by a well-known artist, attractively bound, 
hours of use are low, incandescent fila 51." x 814". There are four volumes dealing with the Great 


Pi : The Kaw, The Missouri, Mississi . 
ment lighting offers a more economical is Aaa, oo, Ce SE, SEE See See 


solution to schoolroom lighting prob SE these volumes as supplementary reading for your 
lems courses in history, social studies and literature, that your 
students may learn not only what breed of men and women 
America has produced, but also discover the excitement and 
i considerable amount of heat and for vivid life that lies behind the cold facts recorded in text books. 
this reason thev are seldom used when Here is the West's past, present and future — history com- 
pounded with folklore, poetry and fiction. 


indirect fixture with a silvered-bow! 


stallation has the advantage over a 


initial cost. Furthermore, whenever 


Incandescent filament lamps radiate 


general illumination intensities above 
30) to 35. fi ee _ 1. THE KAW, by Floyd Benjamin Streeter. Illustrated by Isabel 
30 to 35 foot-candles are desired. Fluo Bee ad Heid Black 4 


rescent lamps mav offer a better solu 2. THE MISSOURI, by Sontey Vestal. Illustrated by Getlar 
tion to the usual school lighting prob- Smith $3.00 


loms at these levels 3. UPPER MISSISSIPPI, by Wolter Havighurst. eee by 
S 3 vid and Lolita Grane $3.00 
Fluorescent lamps have an additional 4. THE ARKANSAS, by Clyde Brion Davis. ieenunes by Don- 
$3.50 


advantage over incandescent in that ald McKay 


they give approximately twice as much EF TT ARH I LORS RA OE OY EN OD 
light for the same amount of current SPECIAL ae Serey ES Soin, tn., Seen Ot 6". Y 

Hlumination levels in many schoolrooms OFFER TO Sees anihem : io congions eet(s) —— ee 
can be improved by simply replacing TEACHERS Great Plains regional RIVERS OF AMERICA series, (or 
incandescent lamps with fluorescents | 4 free desk copy of any book 


; each of 1 2 3 4) at 25% discount. 
without requiring extensive rewiring in the Great Plains regional Send me book #...... as my FREE desk copy, to which 
group will be sent to any teach- 


Che recently developed slimline fluo se who ordess the complete ost I am entitled with order for complete four volume set. 
rescent lamps with the added advan- | of the shove four volumes of 
tages of instant start, higher lumin out- series for classroom use at spe- 

} cial school discount of 25 per 
put per lamp, higher efficiency, and a cent—plus a complete list of 
600 ‘rage , P the entire RIVERS OF AMERI- 
300-hour average life rating should oe tae deen oe 
prove popular in future schoolroom regions. Mail coupon today. 


lighting installations 


——check enclosed ——Official Board Order 


POSITION 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
for High School 
Educators 








DEMOCRACY 
DEMANDS IT 


A Resource Unit for 
Intercultural Education in 
the High School 


By William Van Til, John J. 
DeBoer, R. Will Burnett and 
Kathleen Coyle Ogden 


\ concise manual of materials for high 
school teachers’ use in meeting atti 
tudes of race prejudice and _ intol 
erance among school children. in the 
classroom or out. Volume V1 of the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education 
Series $1.50 


THE PLACE 
OF RELIGION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A Handbook 
to Guide Communities 


By Virgil Henry 


Superintendent of Schools, 


Orland Parl. 


lilinois 


Here is a workable program that 
charts a constructive course between 
sectarian indoctrination and the com 
plete avoidance of religion in educat 
ing our youth, describing numerous 
successful applications in well-admin 


$2.50 


RACE RELATIONS 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


By Ina Corinne Brown 
Professor of Anthropolog 


ritt College 


istered public schools 


compact statement tor high 


courses, of the problem of 
lations in the United 
history, present aspects 


global implications. Written “with 
remarkable 
Walter White Executive Seere 
NAACP. Volum Veof the 
or Inter Education 


$3.00 


scholarship and simplici 





At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 














For Better 
Schools 


F YOU can't buy what vou need, per- 
haps you can make it 
Modesto, California, 
chased a second-hand aluminum bus, 
24’ long by 7’ 6” 


The superintendent — of 


schools — pur- 


wide by 6’ 6” high 
construction 
planned and built a completely insu- 
lated room in the back half as au audi 
booth for 


front section houses two  war-surplus 


ometry hearing tests. The 


blower-type heaters, necessary cord, 
equipment, etc. This portable booth en- 
able s the speec h correctionist and heat 
ing conservationist to give better tests 
and test more students with a minimum 


loss of time and effort. 


In the Art Department 

Flo-paque, a versatile color, opaque 
quick-drying, and durable, can be ap- 
plied to any surface. Developed by Flo 
quil Products, Inc., New York 23, N. ¥ 


Teachers of art, arts and crafts, and 
other subjects in which both teacher 
and pupil must guard clothing against 
stains and damage, will welcome a new 
line of all-purpose broadcloth smocks 
Chev are tull cut, full length, and avail 
able in either coat or wrap-around style 
in sizes 8S to 14 for students, and small 
medium, or large for teachers. Artist 
Specialty Co., 56 W. 24th St.. New 
York, N. ¥ 


is the manufacturer. 
For Better Seeing 
To kee p poste d on deve lopme nts in the 
industry, ask Smithcraft Lighting 
on, Chelsea 50, Mass., to put you on 
mailing list for The Light Side of the 
News 


A free color service is available to 
schools from the Glidden Co., 11001 Mad- 
ison Ave Cleveland 2. Ohio. Color ele 

itions have been produced for more than 
100 schools 


The Music Department 

A mimeograph stencil with LO staffs dic 
impressed may be obtained from A. B 
Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave 


st. Ol for reproducing si 


Chicago 
scores OF 
Di miMeogsr iphing music manuscript 


paper 


Sharp and clear facsimile reproductions 
of musical scores, on fat paper that will 
take writing with pen, pencil, crayon, or 
water colors, are possible with the “Trans- 
master Alfred J Mapleson, LLO W. 40th 
St.. New York 18. N. Y 





DON'T MEMORIZE, pal. One 
good sneeze and you're sunk! 


Waking a Speech... 


isn't such a difficult job when one has been instructed 
in the fundamentals of organizing the material 
This 40-frame black and white filmstrip, “How To 
Prepare a Speech,” covers the subject in graphic 
form and is the first in a set of eight on the subject 
of “The Communication of Ideas and Ideals 

Interest is sustained through use of clever cartoon 
illustrations. Price $3.00 


Versatile 
New 
“Instructor 
300 


* 


val 


Tri-Purpose 


Filmstrips © Slides 


New S.V.E. Tri-Purpose 300-watt projector 


quick threading feature—positive film protection 
Easy changeover to. 2” slides. All elements 
coated. With $” coated Anastigmat and case $90.00 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 EAST OHIO STREET © CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 





Shell Presents... 
TWO NEW 
FILMS 


1. REFINING OIL FOR ENERGY 
latest in Shell's widely series, 
This Is Oil, ‘Refining Oil For Energy’ com 
bines full color, live action, and three 
dimensional animation to show what hap 


known 


pens inside a modern refinery how 
crude oil is distilled how molecules 
ore ‘cracked how gasoline and motor 
oil are made Running time: 22 minutes 


2. PIPELINE Just completed, ‘Pipe 
line’ is an action-packed, full color docu 
mentary on the laying of a 1,000 mile 
pipe line from the oil fields of Texas to 
refineries in the Midwest. Running time 
23 minutes 


Both films are non-commercial, ideally 
suited for classrooms, and are available, 
free, to any group with a 16mm sound 
projector. For these films and a free cata 
logue of other Shell films, write 


«(ty} 
HEL 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 
50 West 50th Street 
New York 20, N. Y 
or 
100 Bush Street 
San Francisco 6, Cal 

















Visually Yours 


By VERA FALCONER 


Phar fous have 


AOR a long time 
a MM rch d or materials vhich 
lramatize immediate effects of pa 
the child The 
ised on 16 mm 
Films, Inc 165 


York 19 wcom 


rental me vl ct 
Quict One, to be 
in March by Athena 
West 46 S New 
plishes this sup rbh 
This 67-minute documentary feature 
tells simply and sincerely the story of 
i bov who bee delinquent 


MNEs i 


through parental rejection and the 


hatred of his a 


indmother with whom 
he lives. The mental conflicts of this 
unloved child vividly point up the im 
of a unified, affectionate home 
His slow persistent) re 

Wiltwvck School 
psychiatric methods 
treat- 
many such problem 
help 


real 


portance 
environment 
veneration at the 
modern 
that 
ment can sals We 
children 
but be 
need of eliminating this one 


through 
flers hope understanding 
However, one cannot 


impressed with the very 
cause of 
maladjustn ents and delinquenc \ 
Although The Quiet One 
in Harlem and presents the story of a 
Negro 
child 
table contribution is in its exceptional 
lv effective portrayal of a child’s utter 
loneliness in the of a 
Its remarkable visualiza 


was filmed 


bov, it might have been any 


anvwhere. This film’s untorget 


midst crowded 
environment 
and moving narration 


tions present a 


graphic analvsis of childhood’s mo 


tional problems 
For Human Relations Workshops 
Workshops 


visual techniques for 


demonstrating iudio- 


te aching 


sound 
human relations have just been started 
tor New York City teachers by the New 
York regional office of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of Bai Brith, working in 
with the Citv Board of 
“Discussion 66 methods 


cooperation 
Education 

with 
ire demonstrated 


films, filmstrips. and recordings 
This discussion tech- 


Michigan State 


personnel department 


developed by 
College and the 
it Mic higan Be I] ir le ph me ( ompany, 
participation and 


nique, 


encourage greater 
hel he | ] 

helps eliminate the long silences so fre- 
quently encountered in discussion ses 


sions. Alse 


Clinic 


demonstrated is the “Rumor 


Anti-Detama 


country 


offices of the 


thi migh nit the 


Regional 
tion League 
} ] } 
to begin similar work 


Film 


suitable for these workshops and subse 


re now Ir¢ ady 


shops in other cities materials 





oe 
# 


quent 


t} 
he re 


wailable from 
Film Li 
aries include such films as Preju 
One People The House I Live In 
ind the filmstrips None So Blind, One 
World or None, Let's Live Democracy 


Phe iffices also can supply plays re- 


lassroom use 


fice Freedom 


gional 
ional 


dice 


dings, and “Rumor Clinic” materials 
For further information write 
Anti-Detamation 
gional office or contact National Head- 
quarters, Anti-Defamation 
Bnai Brith, 212 Fifth Ave 


Fine New Handbook 


Phe new handbook, Setting Up Your 
Audio-Visual Program (Stantord Uni 
Stantord, Calit.), is one 
visual-aids manual that practices what 


your 
iearest Le augue re 
League of 


New York, 


versity. Press 
it preaches. It visualizes information on 
how to. start 

and keep it going) in question 
illustrated with car 
toons, photos, and diagrams. This truly 
visual guide, with foreword by Francis 
W. Noel, California State Dept. of Edu 
cation, should be helptul not only to 


an audio-visual-aids pro- 
gram 


ind-answer  stvle, 


idministrators but also to teachers. 


Seen Recently . . 
It vour 


suffer trom stage 
fright, Young America Films’ (18 E. 
11. New York 17) new 11-minute 


Speech: Stage Fright and What to Do 


students 


a. 


Hailed as a hit 
Quiet One now comes to the schools. 


in art cinemas, The 
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'Films from Britain 





EVERY DROP TO DRINK 


The problem of supplying pure water to the 
huge population of London is immense. The film 
describes the processes of purification, the pump 
ing system which serves an area of 540 square 
miles, and many other details of the fascinat 
ing organizction which is served by both engi 


neers and scientists 


20 minutes Rental $2.50 


FACTORY INSPECTOR 


This film shows an average working day in the 
life of a factory inspector. Modern manufactur 
ers welcome his visits, for his constant vigilance 
helps them to achieve an excellent safety record 
He must be satisfied that management is comply 
ing with the building and equipment rules and 
he also makes sure that employees take the 


precautions so necessary to their sofety 


14 minutes Rental $2.50 


HARNESSING THE HILLS 


Power is coming to the Highlands of Scotland 

power which springs from all the water which 
hod previously run to waste and which is now 
being harnessed to serve the community. The 
huge hydro-electric scheme will take many years 
to complete, but already many dams, reservoirs 
ready for use 


Rental $2.50 


and generating stations are 


15 minutes 


ONCE UPON A TIME 


This is the story of Britain's contribution to the 
art of clock making. Greenwich Observatory 
was built during the reign of Charles II; in 1764 
a clock was made that would keep time for 
months on board ship, so the problem of longi- 
tude was solved; and today, in the era of mass 
production, Britain’s clock industry maintains its 


very high standard. 


14 minutes Rental $2.50 


TAKEN FOR GRANTED 


A comprehensive survey of the work that is 
done by the local authorities in Middlesex to 
ensure that sewage is efficiently removed from 
thickly-populated areas. Sequences follow the 
whole system of sewage removal in such ao way 
story under 


as to make this very interesting 


standable to general audiences 


19 minutes Rental $2.50 


Films from Britain may be 


obtained on application to 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20 


or from conveniently located B.1.S. or British Con 

sulate offices in Boston, Chicogo, Detroit, Houston 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and Washington 

D. C. and from numerous educational and commer 
cial film libraries 





HOUSEH 
FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
AND 
CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


of money ts a skill 
that « taught too early in 
life. To provide sound money man 
igement information, the Consumer 
Education Department of House 
hold Finance on has prac 
tical materials in thi eld 
Booklets... Filmstrips 
These tools include Money Manage 
ment and Better Buymanship book 
lets — practical wise plan 
ning and spending— and filn strip 
lectures. Ideal as references and texts 
in teaching money management 
Authoritative ... Informative ... Useful 
Materials are written in non-techni 
language by Housenold’s home 
economists. Extensivestudy andcon 
sultation with national authorities 
insure accuracy. HFC materials 
endorsed by consumer 
ind 


cannot be 


Corpora 


guides to 


cal 


are 
groups, gov 
educators as 
| 


ernment ag 
land educ 


iseiul 


neces 


itiona 


e 
“Coupon Brings FREE Booklet 


and Order List Promptly 


Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education De 

919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11 


urtment 


linois 


STATE.... 
ST-150 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 





About It offers practical methods which 
any of them can apply to this problem 
Fred Strong, a young business 
asked _ to speak to the local 

club. He, like 


deve lops a 
bad case of stage fright. 


man Is 
luncheon 
many others 
The film shows 
overcomes this fright by 
his tea buil ling 


how he recog 


nizing his self-confi 


dence cade his speech, making 


sure of good personal appearance, and 
rules during 
int 


dow n 


following a tew 
his talk. Perhaps the 
thing about this film 
to-earth 
who talks | 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Those Teeth LO 


sented, lively 


finally by 
most import 
is that it is 
usetul to 


ind can be MVOC 


before groups 
Save 
well-pre 

tooth 
Dan's dentist explains 


him how early decay s 


min Is a 
demonstration of 
( me principles 
to | 
be stopped by proper brushing, correct 
diet, ind tl 
fluoride tre 
lv impressed by 
not usually 
films l 

take 


> 


metimes Cal 


restricted sugar rT 


LIS ot 

We particular 
two important 
dental « 
on sugar in 


between meals 


itment were 
noint 
p its 
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rds to borrow or buy are listed 


w Catalogue of Recordings 
put out the Federal Radio Educ 
nm Committee, U. S. Office of Educ 
W ishingt aa) D.( 


bv 


* 
This is the 
Voice of rertrude Brod 
erick. In 15 minutes the State Depart 
tells the famous Voice 
trom the Radio Div., U. S. Of 
Education 
e 
Roberta B 
FM, Board of Education 
N. J a fine new list 
te rials for thee High School Radio 
10 cents 


" \ 
Te HW Vou re iders iwout 


America, savs ¢ 
ment ibout 
Borrow 
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Freund, WBGO 
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Source Ma 
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service continues 
\ir (ABC) drops to a 
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NBC shifts to the 
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= 
New York State's Board of 
Higher Education has launched 
vev of radio facilities with Franklin H 
Dunham, U. S. Office of Education, as- 
sisting W.D.B 
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FREE or FEE 
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By HARRY BYRD KLINE 
Director, Southern School Assemblies 
sembly programs. Some s¢ hools re quire 
lll students to buy a ticket; others m ike 
purchase vouuntary 

Other methods inchide 
Season Ticket: Sold at the 
of the paid for all at 
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Pro-rata Plan 
given a quota to 
the total st of 
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given with the proceeds used to buy 
tree assembly programs. 

Endowed Assembly Course: In older 
schools and colleges endowed concert 
not unusual 
applied to 


lecture courses are 


could 


and 
This easily be 
school assemblies. An interested citizen 
or parents of a deceased former student 
might be happy to establish a memorial 
which would endure through the vears 
The endowment might be paid in full 
or the interest paid during the lifetime 
of the donor with the full sum set aside 
it his death. A responsible committee 
would administer the fund 
Individual Admission Plan 
lents pay at the door as at 


idea 


The 


a picture 


stu 
show, with those not attending assigned 
toa study hall. This pl in is being super 
seded in favor of school-wide admit 
tance of all students to all programs 
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drawn on to pay for 
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ganization fund which comes 


programs 


most of 
from tootball games 

\ series of professional assembly pro 
carefully selected and well 
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balanced, can be presented in every 
community by a suitable method. An 
plan put into operation should enable 


all students to attend all programs 
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Learn Spanish 
INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


3-Aug. 11 
Nov. 13-Dee. 22 


interesting vacation with Span 


July 


ith Season: 


Combine 
ish Conversation, PRIVATE TUTORS 
three hours daily. Scheduled 
Native faculty. M. A. Degree 
Secretarial Training. G. | 

Incorporated Dept 
Mexico. Moderate rates, # In pri 
vate Beautiful campus. Bulletin 

DONALD 8S. CUSTER 


413 Salida 


classes 
Spanish 
Approved 
University Studies 


lodgin 





homes 


Colorado 


Box 




















for 


NAT/, 
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E> ‘- ASSEMBLY 


Xe 


Z PROGRAMS 
iS 
r 


that 
ey “asso” CLICK! 


Good entertainment can enlarge cultural 
horizons. Make the best use of your school 
assembly hour with outstanding 


LECTURES MUSIC DRAMA 
SCIENCE DEMONSTRATIONS 


More than 800 performers are available 
who have passed the quality tests of the 
IPA (a non-profit association) 


Write to 

INTERNATIONAL PLATFORM ASSOCIATION 

109A Northrop Auditorium, Univ. of Minn 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 





’ . © 
Don't Fight Communism 
by defensive methods. Use a positive approach— 
teach Americanism! The new color filmstrip series 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG is a ‘‘thrill- 
ing experience in Americanism.” It comes in three 
parts—The Fiag is Born—The Flag Develops—How 
te Honor and Display the Flag. The captions tell a 
complete story. Three COLOR filmstrips boxed with 

manvol $11.50. 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS, DEPT. ST 
995A First Ave, N. Y. 22, N.Y 





READINGS. PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 


SIOUN CITY. 1OWA 














} 








¢ 
Write today for Columbia University’s 1950 
Catalogue of 16 mm. Sound Motion Pictures 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


413 West 117th St., New York 27, N. Y. 
> 





Pee MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to 
Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y 


You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
p. 20-T 
] Free 200 ft 


GENERAL ELECTRIC p. 28-T. 


C) “Comic’ book 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDU- 


“Adven- CATION p. 26-T. 


reel plastic 
or paper base Audiotape 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 
TUTE p. 5-T 
() Booklet: “Pertinent Facts 
About Coal 
) Booklet A  Down-to 
Earth Picture of Coal 
BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES p. 27-1 
[) Free catalogue of films 
posters, maps, etc 
BRITISH TRAVEL CENTER 
p. 23-T. 
) Folder 


nomicaliy 


"Traveling Eco 
in Great Brit 
ain 
COLUMBIA RECORDS p. 9-T 
[) LP Catalogue of 
1500 selections 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS p. 30-T 
[) Catalogue of 16 mm 
sound motion pictures 
DONALD S. CUSTER p. 29-T 


[] Bulletin on Interamerican 


over 


summer school 
RONALD DAWSON ASSOCI- 
ATES p. 31-T 
(] Info. on network scripts 
FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS 
p. 30-T 
[] Info. on ‘Flag’ filmstrips 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAIL- 
ROADS p. 22-1 
[ France’ booklet in col 
or with map 


ture into the Past.” Stote 
quantity desired 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 

p. 28-T 

[] Consumer Education Pro- 
gram booklet 

KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 

p. 31-T. 

"] Catalogue of health, 
math., social studies films 

MARKHART VOCABULARY 

SERVICE p. 31-T 

[] Info. on new word power 
tester-builder 

MILLERS’ NATIONAL FED- 

ERATION p. 2-T. 
Descriptive leaflet 
Source Materials 

PRINTCRAFT p. 31-7 

(C) Info. on school and per 
sonal cards 

RCA VICTOR p. 19-T 

Model 

catalogue of 


9EY32 
RCA 


-]) Info. on 
and 
Records 

RELIGIOUS FILM ASSN 

p. 31-T 
1950 film catalogue 

SHELL OIL CO. p. 26-T 

[) Refining Oil for Energy 


INC 


16mm, color, 22 min 

] Pipeline, 16mm, color, 23 
min 

] Free catalogue of Shell 
films 


C) Filmstrip catalogue & 
folder on SVE 
tor’ 300 projector 

STATE FINANCE CO. p. 31-T 


Instruc 


Info. on small loans 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 
p. 32-T 


‘The World and Its 
People 


WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU p. 30-T 


Info 
series 


Free catclogue on plays 


New Books 

EXPOSITION PRESS p. 31-T. 

C) Brochure: ‘We Can Pub 
lish Your Book 


HARPER & BROS. p. 26-T 


Info. on books for high 


school educators 


MURRAY HILL BOOKS 
p. 25-T 


- 


Info. on “Rivers of Amer 


ica series 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
p. 24-T 
C) Info. on 


Book 
Section of Sunday paper 


Review 


SALEM PRESS INC., p. 24-T 


[] Complete Info. on plots 


for novels, etc 


SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 


Please Print 


Name 


School 
a 


Zone 


This coupon valid for two months 


i caatasenctaaiiitiiintai 
January 4, 1950 


p. 31-7. 


() Details on English litera 
ture map 


VANGUARD PRESS p. 31-T. 


C] Info. on 


How to be 


Happy Though Young 


| 


30-T 


It's a SK Daisy 


a Persons in public school service are 
responsible tor knowledge of laws per- 
taining to legal status of teachers, ed- 
ucational law regulating sectarian in 
struction, and legal relationships and 
obligations of school, teacher, and 
pupil. Educational Law Simplified 
(Oceana Publications, 461 W. 18th St., 
New York 11, N.Y., $1.), latest in the 
“Legal Almanac Series,” was compiled 
by David Taylor Marke, education edi- 
tor of the Associated Press. 


e Building a Strong America is a dra- 
matic presentation of social studies ma- 
terials. “Contribution of Motor Vehicles 
to Industry, Farm, and Home”; “Con- 
tribution of Agriculture to Health, Hap- 
piness, and Prosperity”; “Contribution 
of Petroleum to Industry, Farm, and 
Home” each with illustrated manuals 
leaflets, and charts, tree trom Bureau 
of Educational Services, 401 Broadway, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


e Free to teachers of sewing trom thei: 
local Singer Center or Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., 149 Broadway, New 
York 6. Film strip, Machine Sewing. 


e Tested for day-by-day 
publicity and public relations activities; 
school public rela- 
audio-visual 


suggestions 


bibliographies tor 
tions, radio, television, 
aids, and fund-raising are contained in 
A Casendar of Campus Activities. John 
H. McCloy, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, Calit. ($2.50). 


e Practices in student 
tound workable in the New York City 
schools are presented in The High 
School Student and His G. O. (New 
York Board of Education, 110 Living 
ston St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 20 cents each 
no stamps). A revised pamphlet, Li- 
brary Books Helpful in Planning Units 
of Work in the Elementary and Junior 
High School (15 cents) 
able. It consists entirely of 
thors, and grade level. 


government 


also is avail 
titles, au 


e Don't ban radio listening, movie go 
Ing, or comics reading, advises a new 
Public Affairs Pamphlet (22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y., 20 cents 
How to discuss and evaluate these me 
dia with children, is suggested in Com 
ics, Radio, Movies—and Children. 


e Organization plans for a “Business 
Industry - Education Day Workshop, 
sponsored by the Rockford, IIl., Cham 
ber of Commerce and the U.S. Cham 
ber of Commerce and subsequent eval 
uations and comments, have been com 
piled. A fine guide for communities 
considering a BIE dav. Write a postcard 
to Scholastic Teacher magazine 











16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 
To rent or buy, write for catalog. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Map of English Literature—35” by 45” 


Authentic Colorful Instructive 





eratur s ¢ 
on quantities 


SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 
12026 Kearsarge St Los Angeles 49, Calif 








Just Off the Press! Just Off the Press! 


THE 4-STAR COLLEGIATE WORD hia ie TEST- 
48 os s 


Markhart Vocabulary Service, Preston, idaho 











We have d.scovered—and published— 
over 200 new authors. We have made 


profitable publication of all kinds of 


Writing 
books possible. Fer complete informa- 
A Book tion and proved results, send for our 
vd free, 32-page brochure, WE CAN 
” PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


Exposition Press 


WRITE 
DEPT. ST-1 251 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10 





Second Rights To 


NETWORK SCRIPTS 


—_— At Low Royalties 


RONALD DAWSON ASSOCIATES 


545 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Gil- purpose smocks 

Fun length « SANFORIZED 
Tan e Grey 

’ tienen medium 





Full cut 

Bh 

For men anc 
lerge 

For boys and girls—sizes 8 to 14 


Postage 
Arist’ specialty co. 
56 West 24 St., New York, N. Y. 
— —— - = 
“This book deserves to find its way 
into every school in the nation.” 
—PAUL ELDRIDGE, author, teacher 


HowTo Be Happy Though 


Young + By GEORGE LAWTON 


is a book 


$3.95 
$3.45 
delivery 








dealing 


Special 20% Schoo Discount 
Send coupon today to 


424 Madison Ave, N. Y 


Vanguard Press, 
1 


Vleuse se 
HAPPY THOUGH 





Newest Films 
and Filmstrip: 


Modern Milk, 18 min., sponsored 
by Evaporated Milk Assn The Bal- 
Way, 30° min Sealtest), 

diet Div., 
Films New 


tree 
and 
tree 
Castle Films 
1445 Park Ave. 


anced 
teac hing good 
United World 
York 22 

Dating 


ing Sense 


Mak- 
Life In 
color or 


15 min 
10 min.; 
mun ll 


Films 


Do's and Don'ts 
with Sentences 
Hot, Wet, Lands, 10 
black and white. Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Hl 
Partner, 19 min., free, role of dog in 
Ralston-Purina Co., St 


Coronet 


tiding man Louis, 
Mo 

The Pipe of Plenty, color 
by Jam Handy Ong. for 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit 
153-mile pipeline 

What Is a City?; People of Norway, 
color. Bailey Films, 2044 No. Ber- 
endo St., Hollywood 27. Calif 

Bicycling Safely Today, 20 
Bicvcle Institute of America, 1 
New York—demonstrates important 
for safe riding 

Today's Chisholm 
loan the 
Stock Yards 
Cleveland 13 

Pacific ¢ Mexice 
ind The Pacific (¢ 
Mainland, 10° min 
1133. N 


tree, produced 
Michigan Con- 


Mich., laving 


b&w or 


min loan, 
E. 37 St, 


rules 


Trail, 25 min., color, 
stockyvards, American 


1330 


mode mh 
Assn 
Ohio 


oast of 


Ferminal Tower 
Baja California 
Mexico—the 
each. Johnson Hunt 


lighland Ave., Los 


oast of 


Productions 
Angeles 
Choral Concert, 10 min., the 
singers; Canada Calling, 18 
of Canadian radio, the CBC 
Board of ¢ 1270 Sixth Ave 


Leslie Bell 
nin., outline 
National Film 
N. Y. ( 


anada 


New Filmstrips 

We Told the World, 
Declaration of Independence 
present importance. Bailey Films 
Berendo St., Hollywood 27, Calif 

Communication of Ideas and Ideals, 
first trip, How to Prepare 
available. Society for Visual 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
the American Flag 
color Flag By Born, Flag Develops, 
Honor and Display the Flag. Film 
995A First Ave. N. Y. ¢ 


series of three on 
historic and 


2044 No 


series of eight 
a Speech, now 
Education, 

Story of 
three 
How to 
tax Productions 


series ot 


New Publications 

Directory of 879 16-mm. film libraries 
compiled by Seerley Reid and Anita Car 
Office of Education Bulletin 1949 
From Supt. of Documents, Govt 
Washington 25, D. C. (15 


penter, 
No. 10 
Printing Office 
cents 

The Library and Audio-visual Materials, 
bibliography by Kurtz Myers; Audio-visual 
Materials Consultation Bu., College of Ed- 
ucation, Wayne Detroit. Micl 
50 cents 

Guide to Art 
thy Gilbert for 
EFLA, Suite LOOO 
York 19 (50 cents 

1949 Educational Film 
Wilson, 950-972 University Ave New 
York 52, lists 7,030 films with 4,190 films 
selected annotated. $4 an- 
nual subscription 


Unis iigan 


Dor 
trom 
New 


Films, compiled by 
Magazine of Art 
1600 Broadway 


Guide, H. W 


classified, and 


| 


As premiered by Columbia University 


A. excellent new orientation 


film presenting a penetrating 
analysis of modern Japan. 
Every educator. and commu- 
nity leader should see it. An 
enlightening glimpse into 
back- 


grounds shows pow Japan 


historical and cultural 
came to be dominated by a 
military clique. Intimate scenes 
of present day family life are 
used to interpret the signif- 
icance of new political and 
economic developments, 

Recommended for all ages Junior High 


to adult. 33 min. Sound. COLOR, $12.00; 
black and white, $7.50 


Educational Films Division 


THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION, INC. 


45 ASTOR PLACE “ WEW YORK 3, N.Y 





PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 


save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern double 
enveiope Commencement Invitations and Per 
sonal Cards which are priced considerably 
lower than other companies. Full informa 
tion and samples gladly sent without obli 
gation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched 
We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK GIVEN WITH 
EACH ORDER 


ules 


leorn about our popular fund raising plan 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., Inc. 
Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm St. Scranton 5, Pa. 








TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! -Easy!-Private! 


If you need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details is of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL plan one co- sig *rs, no endorsers 
Completely private. Se hool boa nants friends net 

tacted. Make the loan in the . vriv of yourown home 
B Y MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 
monthly installments—not necessarv to pay on principal 
during summer vacationif your salary steps! Fulldetails 


ed in plainenvelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 1 


STATE FINANCE CO° a Dent. D-151K 
210 State Finav-re B’ Des Mo'nes 9, lowa 


NAME. 





ADDRESS ___. 





ears 
| 








A Slice of 


m The Earth and its Peoples " pé Life! 








A SERIES OF 36 FILMS INTEGRATED 
WITH GEOGRAPHY 
Here, right out of Java in 
the South Pacific is life 
with the reality of an 
actual experience 
...a glimpse of 


THE FILM... conditions that 


TROPICAL MOUNTAIN make life 
ISLAND (JAVA) ie what 


shows the factors that s iimeas® ¢ it is. 
make Java a productive } ad i call : 
land— i se : 
+ A pss, —_ a 
VOLCANIC LAND 
SSRs ey & 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


\ 
FERTILE SOIL 


WARM HUMID CLIMATE 
ee a 
INDUSTRIOUS PEOPLE 


TROPICAL MOUNTAIN 
ISLAND (JAVA) 
will be used in the film les- 
son issue, Mar. 1, in Jun- 
ior Scholastic. In World 
Week, Mar. 1, The Po 
River Valley (Italy) will 
me ene. Each of the 36 films in THE EARTH 
AND ITS PEOPLES points up con- 
cisely the social and geographic fac- 
reneieees eemueed — ’ tors that affect life in different regions 
Junior Scholastic World Week of the earth. 
Jan. 18 — Changing Cotton Land Food For Paris 
(USA The Southeast) (Northern France) 
Feb. 1— Horsemen of the Pampa Riches of the Veld 
(Argentina) (South Africa) 


ORDER YOUR FILMS NOW! 





